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Preface 



The current higlily productive period of lesearch in the language 
acquisition of child^n coincides with a turbulent and confused 
period in the teaching of language arts. Furor over declining test 
scojres, cries for the development of so^caUed diagnostic skills in 
teadters« and demands for accountability; particularly in the 
teaching of reading and writing^ culminate in a back-to*the-basic$ 
movement aimed at the development of literacy. Commercial 
publishers and educators^ ottm unaware of recent research in 
language leaniingt produce pn^rams and materials designed to 
assure the public that schools are indeed teaching the basics* It 
scfems difHcult to make connections ^ween research findin^^ 
classroom practice, and what educators tell parents about how 
their children become literate. ^ 

The ttme is right to take a new look at the rote of languagi^ in 
the total devdopment of the child. Much research is available and 
scholars wjte exdted^ about new' developments in linguistics and 
psychology ;and their imfdications for. education. Adults who 
directly affect and are concerned with children as they grow and 
leam^need to be aUe to make sound instructional decisions and 
to be able to say why they made those decisions. Teachm aie 
ready to improve their knowledge and skilfe-not so much by 
engaging in additional remedial eflbrts or by identifying learning 
disabilities or deficiencies<H>ut by increasing their understanding 
of how diiklren learn to talk^ read» and write. This cf^ection of 
artideSi prepared by the Njitional Council of Teachers of English* 
Conuniitee on Language Acquisition of Young Childrent addresses 
those needs. 

At its fonnation» the (CTommittee on Language Acquisitton of 
Young CliUdren was chargrji with the task of examining research 
on th^e language acquisiticii of children and finding ways of mak- 
ing that knowledge avidlable to people who work directly wHh 
diildren* Spedfically» the purpose of the Committee was described 
in the foUpwing statement bom the NOTE Directory^ 
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FuncHon: This cpmmiUce nvift seek to develop materials r>r a 
buUetin wlii^ will be addressed to pncUtionen in the commu^ 
nlty of lan^iafe teacheis^rofessiontlSt paiaprofessionals, and 
piientsr^ho have roles in childien's lanpiaje ac^luisiUon. 

In line mth its stated puiposes, the Committee t^egan to develop 
plans for a publication ^ich would t^^esent a variety of issues 
regazding language acquisitionwd lelate them to cunent conoems 
of teachm, parents* para^mf^^Kkn^ and others, in the school 
conununity. Committee membevtNnade a numb^ of initial deci* 
sionsconcemtng the publication. /\ 

The publication would present a collection of original articles 
by recognized sdiolats in the field of language acquisition 
and d^topment. 

Articles would be based on current research and would at* 
tempt to present findings and implications in a direct^ read^ 
able form. 

Each article would present a brief took at a sin^e aspect of 
language arts research and teaching. 

Articles would utilize examples and illustrations and wherever 
possible would present concrete hnpUcations iar-Ctassroom_ 
practice. 

Articles would be directed toward building the understand* 
ingg essential for elective classroom^ practice in th e language 
arts. . ' * 

Selected references would guide readers to further stady. 

Subsequent to outlining a theoretical framework for the volume* 
Committee members identified needed articles and solicited manu' 
scripta. Written materials were reviewed by Committee members 
and were also read and evaluated by a sample of teachers, parents, 
and others who work directly with children. The resultant pubti* 
cation ^.ttempts to present information that ym once the exclusive 
domain of linguists and psychologists, in a way Oiat will {provide 
practitioners with a foun^klion for instructional strategies. ^ 

Reporting on research findings often requires a specialiied 
vocabulary ^ich sometimes creates barriers between researchers 
and those who might use their findtng6-:in this instance^ those 
who work directly with children, hi this publicatiout an effort 
has been made to avoid those barriers. Where precise vocabulary 
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it ntoeuaiy^ deSnitions^ examples^ and elaboiatioiis provide 
cbrific«tion. 

TbecoDecticmofutidet ihPj^ 
ii otfuiued into three interrelated aeeiioni. Section One, ^Lan* 
guaie and the Young IJanguage Learner/* focuses on tviitt axul 
how dukbran' leam as they begin to ac^piiie their language* The 
topic of language differences is also explored* Ih'Sectton Two* 
'"Language Growth in Educational Envirmments,** articles center 
on creatmg in the sdiool environment a context, that will foster 
the further language development of children^ Some articles focus 
on the b^innings of reading and writbg in the very young child; 
ottiett pteaent inijplications for language arts education— spealdng» 
rmling, writing-appQcable to the full range of studenti in the ele-' 
mentary school. The final section* '^Evaluation in Language Educa* 
tion^" deals with techniques and issues related to accountabiU^ in 
the language arts ami points to new directions in the search for 
Information about how children leam and develop language^ 

It is hoped ttiat these original articles will make current research 
acce^dble to tbos^ who may be interested in language learning but 
have little time to perform an extensive literature sea rdi. While the„ 
artides coi^^ a wide range of selected research in child language . 
- acqu i sition - and Tle v dopmentrtiy<?oigmttte^^ att^pt to 
treat the whole scope ^f language acquisition research or of teach* 
ing in the language arts. The collection serves as an introduction 
and owrview for readers. 

The articles «e based on a number of assumptions about how 
children ^eam and use' Iai^guage. Language learning is ertiphssised , 
as aiMm:ess of discovery; it is rooted in action. It is created in the 
family ami the culture* and developed through intemtion wiOi 
otheit in the environmoit as people use language for a vaiie^ of 
social functimst As children team language, they leam to pay 
attention to i^zt others, intend to mean and to communicate 
meaning to others. Learning language* then, means learning con* 
comitantly a qrstem for nuking meanUigi and another for sharing . 
meanings. Children leaM Qte structure and patterns of their Ian* 
guage; Oiey also leam a system of social uses* They leam tamain* 
tain interest in conversation^ to initiate* to take tums^ to respond 
appiopriatety* to anticipate a conversational partner* and to dis* 
tinguish between what is unknown and^what shared by Oie 
Pther. Children come to school with a language Jiey have learned 
as part of Oieir lives. When tiiey enter the school environment* 

- „/ .■ 
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th«y diould find supportin( culture So^ their language devdop* 
nent-'one that belpa them to expand knoniedge and grow in ak^ 
while feeling cmfidence in and appreciation for what they have 
abeady laained« 

GaySuPinneU 



I Language and the 
Young I^guage 
Learner 

Maigucrite Bouim, editor 



Part One: Starting with the Child 



To plan iftfectively for langua^ e<Iucation» we must &$t think 
caiefUlly aboui the natuie of language and how young chUdten 
learn it. We can begin by examining wbat childten l»ring to the 
school situation-ihat is^ knowledge and ways of acquiring it. The 
articled m Fart One focus on language learning as an active procesa. 
Childien.hear language-aU around them. Tbey make hypotheses 
about language structure^ and use^ Through using language for a 
varied' of their own pu]7>o$^, they become bicieasin^ sidlllul 
at commtmicating meaning. Language is developed and extended 
through the whole range ^of experiences and' interactions in which^ 
the child engages. ^ r 

Menyuk^ article, "What Young ChQdren Know about Lan* 
guage/* stresses the active nature of language devdopment and the 
'^hypothesis testing** behavior that young children- exhibit. Lan* 
guage development is described as a ptocm of discovering rules 
and patterns rather than mwly an imitation of adult speech In 
the next artide, Hood expiates the special role that imitation does 
play, particulariy in the development of biteractional skills. Beayen 
describes '*just play** actavities* common to chUdhood, which have 
signific^ce for the development of language and thbiking skills. 
Finally, Zutell examines the significant di^ff^Wi^ between the 
way children learn language at homfe and at school and makes 
suggestions for assistmg children as tbey make that transition. 
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Y/hat Young Children Know 
about Language 



Paula Menyuk ~ 
Boston UnivMsi^ 

Childrt Ik ate active in devdoping their luipuge by tnnstating 
wh^ ttwy petctive about the Unguaee they hett and then te$Uii| 
those linguistic ^'hypotheses,** gradually approximating adult ^ 
usage. 

Piroviding oppoitunities for ohitdien to interact with an adult, to 
use langujMfe and get a le^onse, is essential for farther growth. 

By the time most children ent^ sGhoof^they are communicatin£f 
^effectively iRrith others in their envSoHmen'tltl^ meai^.^ 
ov^'a period of five yeats the child has learned a 0reat dc^^bout 
both the steuctemal rules <granunar) of language and how to use 
language appfopriatdy to convey needst fieelingi, and thoughts. 
The t^kidi^ of this development is even more astonishing vvhen 
one observes, that word usage begins at i9>pioximately one year 
of age, and by age three some diildien are producing complex 
and ccmiiouied sentences, such as ''Are there frogs swimming;^in 
there?"; want the red crayon and the green crayon."; or "My 
aunt* she live on Washington street* gave me a biifday present.** 
Hdw does the child accomplish this seemingly formidable task 
during the preschod years? Andt how can. we use the child*s 
knowledge of language at home and in schod to enhance Airther 
development? 

There is substantial evidence to indicate that language develop* 
ment is an active, not a passive, process. From birth, the diild is 
engaged in testing hypotheses about the structure and use of 
language. Children do not merely imitate what tbey hear. Jiarly 
soundnnakiiig and later imitation of utterances are modifications 
that reflect the child'is level of undeistamUng of the structmeof 
the Jianguage. In a sense, children trahslate what they perceive 
into ^Kech productions and then they test those productions. 
What appear to be errors <that is, differences between adult speech 
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and the chQd's speech) ate in fact stages in the child's development 
ptlcnowledge of the langua^* 

For example* while gaining knowledge of negative fdnns of 
utterances during a particular developmental period* a child may 
perceive the difference between **he did ii^t go" and **he didn't 
go*" Ttie chUd may tnunslate ''he didn't go," producing ''he no go;* 
but at the same time be aUe to judge which is the correct form 
when given examples of both forms* The apparent errors really 
reflect* what the child knows about langirage during a given period 
ofdevebpmenU 

Children perceive forms and test them by matching their own 
producti(»i$ and those of others against those perceptions. By test* 
ing their productions they come to their own conclusions about 
how well the forms fierve their purposes* That process is called 
hypothesis testing. As children mature, both perceptbn and pro- 
duction of forms in the language ^stematic^ change* At furst 
a child may perceive only that negathre utterances contain a ''no" 
or ''not*" As the child's perceptions. change, so will the corre* 
spondin^ productions change. Ilie child will produce, over time, 
such utterances as "no go,** "he no go,** "he no do go,** ''he don*t 
go,** and finally, "he didn't go/* Such changes show that the chUd 
is perceiving new forms and developing new ways to produce 
them. When we refer to language learning as an active process, we 
mean the child*$ abili^ to form these new hypotheses and te^t 
thenx The hypothesis testing abilities of the child account for the 
rapid development of language that takes place over the first five 
years of life. 

The examples above also serve to illustrate that language de* 
velopment cannot be based mex€^ on imitation of adult speech 
models* Productions such as **he no go** or "feets** or "earned** 
represent generaUzations of the rules children have learned* 
^ey are trying to apply those rules to the speech they produce* 
The child does not hear adults produce generalizations such as 
"rurmed** or "he no go*** They are a product of the active process 
of hypothesis testing. 

Conuntmicative interaction between the chUd and others in the 
environment is an important £actor in fostering language develop* 
ment^ Recent studies have indicated that adults who care for 
children are usually sensitive to the child*s level of language de* 
Velopment and attempt to make their language understandable to 
the child* They do not tend to correct the structure of the child*s 
utterances. Rather, they give attention to what the child is trying 
to communicate, to the meaning of the utterance. Adults in the 
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home wee genmlly wUUng to accept «riH inteiimt the chUd^s 
uttennc^ to keep the oonvecsiition goingt thus encouraging the 
conunuiiicfttim interaction ^t provides opportimities for the 
child to test the stnictum of language. 

^ The my in ivhidi diUdm go about acquiring language can be 
mhanced or depressed by tehool experiences* Several factors may 
" pMqrafoleinivfaetherlanjp^ 
om^ diildnm enter school* Siiice they miut devdop the^ ovm 
hypotheses about the structures of language based on what they 

' hear and the response fHey get when speaking, Itihay be difficult 
for them to undmtand vrhy certain common utterances are un- 
acc^taUe to a teacher* For example, the child ivfao hears parents 
anf) Mends saying '^V* may be surprised at the teacher*s dis* 
approval. Children need to learn that there axe diffei;ent ways of 
saying the same thing, md they can do this by analysing lan^iage 
and becoming more aware of its different uses* Telling childr«;^ 
that what they say is wrong, or even having them repeat the dif- 

^ ierent form, will not encourage analysis or awareness. It will only 
create insecurity about using language* 

bur knowledge of language comes ficom our own experiences in 
using it, npt ficom grammar books* We do not process the sentence 
'^e boy hit the ball** by tetling optselves that it has a subject and 
predicate and is composed of an article ^ noun ^ verb ^ arUcle ^ 
noun* We do not tell oursehres that the sentence 'The boy who 
wore a hat" is wrong because the main sentence has no predicate* 
We have intuitive knowledfie of the role of words in sentaices and ^ 
the relationships ei^iessed in utterances. We know what ^'sounds 
right** to us* At^an eariy age, children share much of this intuitive 
knowledge* If we allow the child to exercise those intuitions by 
making ju4gments about utterances/ we encourage analysis of 
language in a way that knowing the names of parts of sentences 
does not 

Finally, a rich variety of opportunities for communicative inters 
action in the classroom will provide the languige material ftom 
which the hypotheses develop* if most of the communication 
comes ficom the adult in the^ classroom, particulariy if talk is 
primarily composed of questions such as ''Did you finish the 
paper?*\ the "opportunities wiU not occur. Children need to en^^ce 
in interaction with a variety of people and in a variety of situa- 
tions. They'neod to use language in many different ways and Jto , 
hear varying kinds of language* 
\ . Children are intuitive grammarians; If th^cfy were not, they 
•would -be unable to reach the state of language knowledge evi^ 
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denced on entrance to school* Our attitudes toward chUdren^s use 
of language, the.ways in which we teach them about language* and 
th,e oppcrtumties we provide for language .use can either help or 
hinder the further development of language knowledge* 
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The Role of Imitation in 
Children's Language learning 



Lois Hood 

Empire State College, SONY 

Children eonttnict UngMtce fat thftnselves nither than directly 
imititinf adult spetch; however^ ImlUtion plays m special lole in 
lluiguiffr aoqultllfon. 

Chitdm tmltftte fot t vuiety of puipoecs, pirticUtariy to niate 
new information'to thinp they alt^adty lcnQ¥f . 

_Do_iSl childien imitate speech? if so, what 1^ of speech? And 
ivfaen and how do ihey imitate? For a kmg time imitaUon simply 
WIS not a topic of interes* to reseaidieis in diildloiguage acquisi- 
tion. The muon for the omission went something like this: 

. Obfviousfy it is impossible for children to imitate everything 
they hear. 

It is also impossiUe that everything children say is scmieithing 
that they have{>reviotisty heard. - 

Tberefcne, imitation is of no importance in the language 
acquisition process. 

in other words, if imitation can*t account for everything, then it 
doesn^ count for anjrthing. We have come a long way tt<m that 
point ofjWew and cons«E|umtly haye discovered many £ascin&tuig 
things about imitation and its role in language learning. 

For example, we now know that children differ in the amount 
and content of what they imitate* Some chfldren imitate a lot; 
other c^dren hardly at all. Botii waya are common and entirely 
normal* The naturalness of both ^nd the (J&ntrast between fhem 
can be seen in these examples of two children, taken from areoent 
study. 
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Longupge md ffi^ Youttg Lattguuge Learner 



Fettr: 21 months 
Observations 

Peter optns cover ot 
t«pe vtcotder. 
PeUr watches the 
tape recorder. 



Allison: 19 months 
Ob$ervaHoit$ 
Altbonjumiks up, 
Ahnoct hitting her 
head on an ovitfaead 
^ilcrophone (the 
micropboneshad 
been at^justed by the 
eaittf nman ore 
video niming began)* 
-Allison touches the 
micropbobe: ^e 
tums to Mommy. 



Allison points to 
another microphone 
on her mothei^s neck* 



Allison looks at 
overhead microphone* 

Allison, ^tUt looking 
at overhead 
microphone* 



Adult 

Did you open that? 



Did you open the^ 
tape rta»idet? 



AduH 



Chad 

<9en/open/open 
open it 

tape recorder 

Chad 



Man. That's the 
microphone^ 



Yeah* Mommy has 
a microphone. 

Thaf s another 
microphone. 



man 



monrniy 



man 



ERLC 



We don't know the conditions that caused Peter to imitate the 
speech he heard and Allison not to linitate.it» but the examples 
lead us to some notions about the kinds of words and structures 
that children imitate (if they imitate) and the conditions under 
which they inutate. We can also^ jtpeculate about the functions 
which imitation serves* 

In general) children imitate ivfaat they are m the process of 
leammg; things ttiat are at either extreme of their repertoire axe 
not usuidly imitated* So, entirely new .words are not likely to be, 
imitated by a child, unless they are embedded in afamiliarcontext, 
say a common kind of sentence or a common situation. Similarly, 
very familiar words or sentences tend not to be imitated* with the 
excq>tion of routines such as games and stories. This notion of 
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the importaice of the relationship between new information 
whch is being acquired and old information which is presumably 
known is u crucial concept, not only for early langua^ learning, 
but for lab^ language Jeandng and many other aspects of develop^ 
ment throu^iout Ufe. This concept has been a guiding principle 
' of some of the most influential ttieorists in developmental psy- 
chology, notably Piaget and Vigotsky* 

Why Do Children Unitato? 

^Examinations of what and how much children imitate teU only 
of the story* Other important .questiops concern who they 
imitate, and the kinds of activities and settings of which imitation 
is a part. Researchers are just beginning to study imitation of lan- 

; guage tcom tiie perspective of its communicative function* And 
we'te fmding out some surprising things about imitation*s fole in 
Uie development of conversational skills* 

' For instance, young chiidren seem to repeat pai:t of what their 
mothers say as one of the earliest ways to stay on the topic. Al- 
though very young children observe ^'tum-t&king** rules of coQvex- 

^. ^sation with others, the infant and adult are not ^'ialking'* about 
the same thing: These are conversations in form, not in content 
One of the first ways tiiat children use to continue an ongoing 
topic is to repeat part of what has altea(i^ been said. For eacample, 
in describing what mi^t happen upon opening and setting up a 
doU house, I said {about a friend' who was present), ''She mij^t 
pinch her fingers*" The two-year-old with whom we were playing 
said, "pinch her fmgers*" Young children playing with each other 
(witii no adult around) have also been observed to use imitation as 
a migor tool of tum-taldng. 

This strategy of usin^ vi4iat has Bkesiiy been said to stay in the 
conversation doesn-t just disappear bom the chikl's repertoire as 
the child learns mo^ about language. Rather, it becomes em- 
bedded in other uses of language ^ Ihstead oi* merely repeating what 

- ' someone else says, the child at a lafieV point wiU repeat and then 
add new information about the same topic* For example. 

Adult: I see two £^uses^ 

Child: 1 see two busTcome there* 

This illustrates one important point aboOt how language develops / 
.f Specific strategies, and lai^uage structures are incorporated mto 
other strategies and structures to enable language use of greajter 
complexi^; 
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Ferspectives in Language Acqumtion Reseaich 

The questions of ^vhat language diildren imitate, and how much 
and ^v. have been examined in light of current language ^.cquisi- 
tion research which emphasizes the inteiactibnal natuie of the 
language learning environment In studying the special lole^of 
imitation and of language learning in general, three points should 
be emphasized: 

1. Language develops in rich contexts of interaction and com- 
munication; 

2. Language meaning, use, and stoucture develop together and 
should be studied together; and 

3. Fart of development consists of certain linguistic slultsbe- 
coming transformed and embedded in others. 

In part, these three points represent a nugor perspective in lan- 
guage acquisition research today. They can apply equally well to 
educational issues relating to later language learning and should 
figure in o\ur planning tod evahiations of curricula. 
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Learning through Inquiry, 
Disqovery, and Play - 

7 _ \ 



Mary Betven 

Fairieigh Dicldmon Univeisity 

Activists we consider to b« just ptayHHitlditif things; ptrtlcipat* 
iti( in irtt musk;, and movement; and dramatic and sociodramatic 
play-ane important in deveiopinf both languaft and thtokin; 
skUls, 

— Cutidiiatinf in these so^ed fnrojective activities.is a necessaiy 
part orieatninf to use the symbols and menUI images of ahstiact . 
thinking. 

As young children play and pretend, they develop their language 
and form inner representations of their world. Activities such as 
construction, music, art, movement, drama, and sociodramatic 
play are often called projective, because into them children project 
their impressions of the world. They fbrm and reformulate their 
inn^ rei»esentations as they ol»erve and lecognize discrepancies 
between their surroundings and their own view of them. When 
they discover something new in the worlds they incorporate the 
new impressions into their play. Th^ red->, rebuild, recreate, 
replay, and retalk to assimOate th^ discoveries. 
AppamiOy, extensive participaticm in such projective activities 

' is necessary for children to develop the ability to manipulate 
symboU and images mentally, an ability necessary for reading, 
^tween the ages of five and seven children gradually internalize 

.the projective activities. They rep<»rt thaVth^ axe able to play 
ami talk **in their headte/' Because ^the a^^mic work of the 
school depends upon this intemalization,^duIdren are not ready 
for formal instruction until thj^'can talk and pl^' in their heads. 
Jldults must helpfchildren develop th^ thou^t and language 
abilities through construction, creative expression^ and play which 
in turn will hdp them to separate the name of the object ftom th^ 
object itself. 
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Longuagt and the Young Languoit Leomer 



Blocks and other building materials serve to translate mental ; 
imafes into.conccete representations. Although much comtructioaf 
occurs through chance* children do use their impressions of thdr 
world to guide buildinc activi^* At times youngsters become drus* 
traied because they lack the physical skills* to make what they 
build look like their mental picture of it But the discrepancy 
between what they produce and what they have in mind motivates 
them to continue building. At the same time» they continue to 
modiiy their images as they construct 

Chikiren need a varied of building materials, space, and time— 
as weU as contact with adults-^ -expand their concepts, language, 
and problem-solving abilities* Adults help by observing what chil- . 
^n are constructing and then by creating a variation so that 
youngsters note the discrepancy and figure out how to make it 
Adults also pose questions, such as ''What does that look like?**, 
**What couW^we use it for?", "What else do we need?**, or "What 
would happen if you put this piece over here?*** As important as 
this adult interaction is, children also need to work by themselves, 
without other children or adults* In this time alone, they incor- 
porate what they have heard and seen> test their own . ideas, and 
con^ -.'uct new forms. 

Creative Expression 

Just as blocks and other building materials serve as a means of 
translating mental images into concrete representations, so do 
drawing, painting^ clay modeling, music, and movement activities* 
Through such creative activities, children expand, organize, and 
clarify their perceptual impressions and related language* Since 
childieo do not absorb all the sensory aspects in one exposure and 
do ndt organize all their impressions in one attempt, jnany creative 
experiences are necessary* Adults can help children perceive diS' 
crepancies between their representation of them and the actuality: 
'^e. dog you modeled has four legs, and so does that dog over 
there* Do you see anything else about the real dog that you want 
to add?** . ^ - 

Different media foster different components of thou^t/Draw- 
ing and painting develop perceptual sensitivi^ to color.and line 
and act as a means of organizing them; clgy and other plastic 
materials help children organize tiite and space; dance and move- 
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taent ctptiM time and ipaoe; mivd music records sound through 
time* The more mfdia chllchren use to organize their perceptions 
and concepti, the greater the complexity those conc^to and the 
related language will have. 

Diamatk and Sododramatic Play 

Dnmatic «nd iociodramatic pliQT provides practice in the use of 
symbols when language abiUties are develoimig* Dramatic play 
X emerges when children are two or three years old* They see adults 
using ofatjects^ and then they imitate them^Through their use of 
objects children try out their impressions of adult behavior* For^ 
example^ one mmiing Ayan» the two*year-old son of a jazz 
trumpetar, woke hU household, trying to blow his Cither's hom» 
dng^ng it on the flow» and announcing^ "Me Daddy*** He used 
. an object as a symbol to represent his father; through the symbol 
he became Dad<i^v 

Sododramatic ptay em^es between the ages of four and seven* 
Dramatic play b^mes sododramatic play when sevm! children 
play together on t theme, interacting both physical^ and verbally. 
As they play house, have tea parties, go on rocket trips, shop, or 
go to the doctor^s, they add new infbrmaUon and change the play 
^ whM needed* In replaying scenes, children reproduce their impres< 
sions of adult behavior and speech* Thus they refine their own 
language and mental re^msentations of the ivodd. 

Hay helps to move the child from concrete to abstract thinking. 
At first children use repUcas of things adults use* Gradually they 
become less dependent upon such props and are able to use more 
undefined objects* During the p^od of sociodram&tac play, chil* 
dren acquire the verbal and conceptual maturity to use v«chal 
descriptions and miming gestures in place dt objects. As th^ 
bec<Hue more, advanced in sododramatic play, children plan who 
is to play what rde, where the play wiU occur, y^iaX props are 
needed, and what [mblems they will handle. Planning may be- 
ccme so involved^ intense, and satisfying that the children never 
acjb^y play out their ideas. They no for^ need dv^ action 
add direct physical particq^ation t but can deal with it in words* 

Apparently, talk alone is not enough to help children organize^ 
th^ concepts and develop their language* They need a structuring 
activity sudi as building, creative art and movement, or dramatic 
play into which they can cast their imiMpessions of the world* A 
wide variety of studies^ indicates that one*toKme adultrChild ptay 
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inteiactioni, itoty-teUing, and tietd tiipi, followed by fhemaitic 
tododnmitic play, and sociodnihatie play using the man^pulatian 
of obsecti, aie aU good imys to fotter growth of language and 
thou^t in childnen. 

Teachm who want to iwomote maximum' conceptual and lan*^ 
guage development will «bave their young atudenta engage in pio* 
jecthre activities that help childien oiganiae the nonverbal and 
verbal dements of their concepts. C^mitruction, art, musk, and 
movemmt activities^ as well as dramatic and sociodiamatic play, 
fost^ comprehensive development and prime fte mind for the 
kinds of tasks found in the school 
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Learning Language at Home 
and at School 



Ohio State Untvmity 

. Ihm m Mtntiit, quiUUtift diffintvMsiii-how diUdttn kim 
laii|uafiitlu>mt«ad&owthtymUu|fitit4dicM^ ^ 

Ttadiin whokiMwthtilinlflciatts^^ 

hOpy^mt <i^dt%n mtkt tht tmititioQ betw»*n|joftte>na school 

Unfiufi liinitof. ' 

During the Snt few yean of tomA dducation^ young diQdmi 
muit male* a criticat atVuttmaiit in the wiQr in which tb«y leatn« 
Th«y kave the aacuie envifonment of the fianily and^'begin to 
c<Mmnuiiicate in the broader social context! of the icHmI. With 
its more f onnal inrtnietioDal modes^ acfaod is a new ^tdaUzinK 
inftuence on children. ^ ' *V 

Both the style and contMt of leaining in sduKd are dUfeieni . 
btm home* Whai children use language at hoiM,th^ can zelty 
fSamiliar sunoundingi and pa^ whose acttwities and characterie* 
ticfums of eicpiftfsion supply substantial support for their vesbal 
communication; In contrnt^ the school setting requires that chil* 
dm **play to a larger audience** and be jpow esqplicH in using 
langusfe. Those demands aie particularty signiflcant in written 
because writm camtot utilise nonverlNd cues (pointing, 
or changing the i^tcb or Yirfume of the wict) or receive imme* 
diate feedback from their leaden <a nod, a quizalcal look; or an 
*Hui4iuh** of ^greenmit) that would reveal the success of the 
conununicsAion* 

)nien diildren start to s(^^ 
dent ihat they will make sense of the experiences awaiting them* 
And justltial^ so! Tbey have already demonstrated their learning 
aUlity throt^ their mastery of the structures and systems gown- 
ing their native language^ Yet theiM» same chfldien who have already 
accimiiAidied so much sometimes have gieat difficulty in master* 
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ing irtiat would seem to be a natural continuation of communica- 
' tive competencies:^^ abili^ to read and mite e£fectively. * 

One source of children's proUems witii written communication 
may be liie isilure of the educational syston to utilize both the 
language that has been learned and the way in vrfaich itwasleamed^ 
in order to foster their farther langMage development* An examina- 
tion of the mq'or contrasts between teaming at home and at' 
sdiool may provide some in^ghts as to, how teachers can hdp chil- 
dren make the transition ttom one language learning environment 
to another* * 

Learning Language at Home 

In the home» language learning takes place within the cont^ of 
familiar surroundings and activities. Children use their natural 
. curiosify 'as they shake, push, rattie, and bite the objects around 
them> Others interact with them, ccunihenting^ comforting, or 
even scolding. This action and accompanying tdk provides non- 
verbal and verbal information in a meaningful context ^hlch 
children use to construct the rules governing language use. 

Another chaiacterist'c of language learning at home is that^it 
is a self-motivated; active, generative process. Parents do not c6n- 
sciously force children to talk by setting time aside each day to 
teach them sounds or by lecturing them on the se^usness and 
urgency of learning to talk. In spite of this, children are able to 
-construct complex and sophisticated rute $ystems based upon the 
unstructured language information available to th^. The process 
of learning language is not passive imitation; children actively 
create Iheir own «vays of expressing thar ideas and observations. 
My son Justin's use, at sixteen months, of ^*Bye*bye bath!** as he 
Matched the wat^ draining ttom the tub was l^rpical of the highly 
inventiv^i yet rute-oriented language created by all children. 

' An essential qualify of learning at home is that children learn 
language by observing and doing. Smith (1975) has distinguished 
three ihodes of learning : performance (learning to swim by getting 
into the wat^*and tiying),,demonstration (watching someone eke 
swim), and verbal instruction (being told how to swim). At home 
children rely on the fint two modes, speaking and listening to 
others speak, rather than waiting td be told how to construct 
sentences. 

. Early language learning is directly related to use (tacit) rather 
' than being based on stated rules (explicit). We all apply highly 
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cpmpla nilet in spetking* Even ihou^ we may be unable to state 
ivliat t^ioae niles.aie, we Icnow ihem tadtty* In omtmt to school, 
tl» focut at home h on meaning, not structure* Faiento don*t tell 
ti^ dtild who says ''Mommy cookie*' that theie is no votb in that 
smtmee. Using langua^ to express ideas is the focus of language 
leaniiQg at home, ami parents inteipfet their children's iittenuices 
as complete and meaningAiI even if they are ungrammatical by 
adult itandaids* Patents even jnodify their own language intui- 
tively to fit their children's linguistic needs as they see them, using 
simptar sentences, different vocabulary, clarifying devices, and 
varipus attentional devices. 

Learmng Language atSdiool 

The language ami the teaching materials at €diool often assume 
ibat aU children hare the same background, intetfests, and language 
knowledfie* Chfldren are expected to a4|u$t to the experiences, Ian* 
guage patterns, and focus of the learning tasks in their classroom* 

As they learn language at home, children themselves organize 
and sequence information ami sfcOls. No one -teaches them verb . 
endings in a predetermined tequence before pjurals pr possessives. 
But , in school, most programs and textbool^ control learning by 
uQposing a structureHypicaily a sequence of individual skills 
^which are e:q>!icttly taught and systematically reinforced. Our 
language programs are organized around the scope and seqitence 
charts that juwompany basal texts* and we provide a weekly $p^- 
ing list for children to learn according to our view of learning and 
organizationaLpattenis* ^ ' 

The predomiiuuit modes of language learning at home are dem- 
onstration and performance; at school, oral instruction ami skill 
practice iake their place* Smith (1975) estimates that in the aver- 
age hour of reading instruction^ children spend on^ four minutes 
ac^utiUy reading. Many activities are poper^and^ncQ oriented 
rather than centered on maldng and doing ihingi. 

Parents tend to respond to the child's meaning and rejoice in 
each in^Jication of progress. The rde of the teacher is generally 
different: There is a strong demand for cprrectness, and teachers 
tend io view errors as failures rather than partial successes* The 
responsibility for effective communication and for progress lUls 
upon children* Those who do not succeed may be labeled as being 
lazy, slow", or even disabled The teacher's responsibility is too 
often viewed as controlling the context and mothration for learn- 
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ingt otftting oral uutructicHis or expUiningtheiofoniiationinihe 
toctf, ind monitoring progmi ind reporting it to parents. 

Mftkiiigthelteitkm 

■ * 

The above comptritons between home and school emphasize the 
exbemes of each environment* Few parents iwovide the supportive 
conditicHis <tetciibed hm aU the time; many teachers nhibit attt* 
tudes and tedmiques usually sem in parents. FUrtiier, aschHdten 
grow in intdktctual ability and knowle^iie bale, parents as well as 
teachers begin to incorporate mcMce directive ahd explicit tech- 
niques. Nemtheless, it is clear that the two language environments 
are significantly different* mi often it is the difference in environ* 
ment rathttt than a deficiency in the child that impedes success in 
schooL Given the specific differences betwe^ 1^ typical patterns 
of lai^guage development in home and sdtooi, th^ are some 
guideliniM that teachers may follow to hetp children make the 
transition itom one to the othi^. 

First> if the diildren*s backgrounds of experience are very^dif* 
f erent ttom that assumed by school texts or activities, b^in by 
using the children*s own experiences and then broaden their 
bacSground. In reading, this mi|^ involve starting with language 
experience tUxtm while regularly reading a varied of books and 
poems to develop their background fUrthor* 

Next^ there should be ample time for performance ait well as 
oral explanation or instruction* The opportuni^to read a book 
or make up a story or imi«ovise a scene ^ould not be a reward for , 
those who finish their work early, but an essential part of every 
child^ language arte program* Children need to use language on 
th^ own besides listening to their teacher*s explanations or 
instruction. 

Instead of starting with rules and generalizations, children need 
to begin with what they aheady know* Explicit knowledge of 
things such es phonics rules or correct spelling should be built on 
the tacit uses that have already been acquired. Giving children 
chcrices and presenting them with [vdbtems to sohe, Aiaterial to of- 
ganize, and time to figure things out for.themseh;es may be more 
effiective than tvyihg to preoiganize their learning experiences* ~ 

Teadiers need to emphasize contented commintication rather 
than form. There should be opportunities for children to revise 
and cmect themselves or be corrected without fear of failure. 
A genuine and supportive ''I don't quite understand,** or ^'LetV 
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tvy it agaiiit" is much mote' effective than "No, that*s not right. 
Next . . Teachmt like patents, wholookfoc whatisii^tveiy 
oflwi find it, and those who look for errors or mistakes likewise 
- find them. And children who are successful at the beginning are 
more willing to take on the lifelong task of learning. , 
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Part Two: Learning about 
^ ]^gu£ige Variety . 



, Laogutge hiB endless vazje^* People tliiou^out the world speak 

- many difCeient langu&teSf and there are numerous dialecto or 
virietiep^ of the same'language* Most of us can give examples of the ^ 
ways in ivhicb people in different locations talk differently* We 
ajbo realize that people talk different]^ depending <hi their pur* 
pbies tot talkingt those they are talking to* or the social ntuations 
they^are in* Two of this section addresses those di£f«Dences 
and what they mean for language laming* Language differences 
aie viewedt'as dilterences» not deficiencies; varied is a characteris- 
tic of languaice, not a proUem. teaming to vary one^s own Ian* 
guage jsnd to,recbghize langDuge^yariation in dneself and otheks js , 
piurt of hmguage learning* 

bi the first article, Jaggar focuses on he^hig educators under* 
stand' dialect vuiation and adipt curriculum .to meet the speoal ^ 
and varied needs of language usm. Language itself can be a valid 
topic for student examination. DdUbn explores the dynamic and 

' changing nature of language and describes how children can be* 
come collectors aiid surv^or^ of language variatibn and change* 
Teachm <rften encounier in the classroom children whose pri* 
mary language is other than En^ish* Ur^fia presents information 
fieom recmt research in second language^cquisition^ emphasizing 

' the particular strategies used in acquiring a second language- 
recognizing that children who do iiot speak English are not so- 
caUed problem children* and pladng such children in situations 
that have meaning for tiiem* ^ '■ " 
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Allowing for Language 
Diff^nces 



AngelftJaatar 

New York Univenity . ' 

ChUdten «ho*e dialects differ fiom sUndard En^bh often en- 
counter ptoblf int in scfaod which sUm hom misconceptions 
about tfaelf!att|u«fe* , > 

Tb help all cbUdren beconfe effective lattpjage usen, we nee<l„to 
undeistand dialect vaiiatton; be alert to the specific dlUeraicei In 
children's laQ|ua(et and adapt curriculum to meet thdr needs* 

Imagine two, five year olds talking about their pets* One^hild says, 
*'My dog runs fast*** a^d the other. respond **My dog, he, run 
Caster/* Botii children learned En^iah, but they don't it the 
seme way because their cultural and linguistic backgrounds ^te dif* 
ferent* Many American children learn some fonn of standard 
Eni^, but many otheis come to school'speaking so-called non- 
standard dialects . 
Recent research shorn there is no rmon to believe that non* 
^ standard language in itself is a barrier to learning and communica- 
' t^on* Nevertheless, because of iRridely hekl misconcepticdis about 
- dialects, and pojnilar but mistaken^ideas about what is "good" and 
'^poof** Engthb/ children who speak nonstandard English ot^ 
eiuxnmter imblems in school* If we are going to help children 
become effectfye men of language; we must understand that 
variation in language is natural* . _ 

We in speak a dialect! Bostonians do not sound like New 
Yorkm or Chicagoans* Universi^ ptofmon do not talk like 
construction workers, at least not usually* To say a person speaks 
a dialect is to say only that he or she speaks a regional or social 
variety of En^ish that differs from otb^r varieties of the language. 

AH .dialects are highly structured, ccmplex languages* Standard 
Eni^ish is no more logical, no more esq^ressive, and no more com- 
mui^cative ilmn nonstandard Enj^ish* The meaning is tlie same, 
whether a-child says **I ain't got iio paicil** or "Ldont have a 
pencil" Judgments about ttie superiority of one dialect over. 
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another are social judgments, not linguistic ones. If we understand 
this, wevWonH underestimate the language abilities of chUdien who 
speak nonstandard dialects. . ^ - - ' 
" From a linguistic point of view, lEhete are relatively few dif* 
fences betweer standard and nonstandard En^ish* However, 
teachm need to know what differences exist in their students* 
* ^>eeeh in order to avdd or mi><£fy instiuctioMt techniques and 
materials that may be confusing. These variations may appear in 
the vocabulary, pronunciation, or grammatical forms that children 

Most variations occur in pronunciation. For example,' non* 
standard speakers may not pronounce the r and I sounds and the 
consonant clusters at the ends of words* As a result, words like 
Bote and sow, (oof and too^ and wind and win sound the same* 
OQier words' that may be contiasted in stan<^uHl Kn^ish, such as 
tin and ten^ chair and c/te^r, right and rat have identical pronuncia' 
tions in some nonstand^ dialects. The .pronunciation rules thus 
produce different homonyms in children*s language, just as their. 
and there and pail and pale do. in standard. En^jsh^ Theserand- 
other di£Cei%nces aite shtuted 'by mai^ regional standard <^ects^/, 
and should not interfere with communication* The context shouli^ 
be sufficient to reveal the child*s meaning, as in '^Da chair cos* 
tendollar*** . 

There are fewer dialectical differences in grammar than in pro- 
ntihciation, but these diff^nces are the more stigmatizing* Speak- 
ers of standard En^h find them harder to accept and usu^ base 
judgments about the adequacy of children's language on the gram- ' 
' matical features in their speech. Unfortunately, teachers and 
others tend to interpret these differences as mistakes or errors - 
when they are not Dialectical vainations^are systematic and rule- 
govmied, and children who produce nonstandard forms are 
foUowing^ the rulis of their language system* * . 

Moreover, if we examine the grammatical variations we find 
they are relatively minor, surface, differences in language--for 
example, the absence of inflectional ending$ that mark possession, 
number, and tense, as in/'She go everyday,** or ''that girl hquse,*^ 
or verb forms such as "He be tired," and double negatives like 
"Nobody can*t find iV:The sentence structure remains essentially 
the same. This is important! For it means that ttte. differences 
between nonstandard and standard En^ish ate primarily differ- 
ences in usage, not grammar. Not even the youngest speakers of 
nonstandard English will say ''Am*t gomg he school to" for ''He 
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itn*t goinc to schooL** But they may say "He ain*t goin* t$rscboor' 
ndiicb is an equiyal$n| foirm and means the same Uiing. 

The di^Gerences M language have some obvious implications for 
teachers of children ivho use nonstandard Engtish. Ptonunciation 
differences present poibeittial problems vvhen children are learning 
to read, especiaUy^ during phonics instruction. For ^cample,-rhym- 
ing lesions may/becc^ confusing if teachers do not realiie that 
lyords that rhyme in their ovm dialect do not rhyme in the c^* 
dreh*s dialect and viQ& versa. Similarly, ivroblems may arise in 
spiling if teachers axe insensitive^ to differances in.pronunciation* 
But just as speakers of standard English learn to write idea and 
whi^ even thouc^ th^ey say idear and wittAt those who speak 
nonstandard En^ish can learn to ivrite with f dt wif and ask for 
axe. , ' ' ■ ' 

UkeWise, the grammatical differences should not interfere in 
the teaching of reading if we remember that in oral reading the 
gdhl is comprehension and not .accuracy,^ When asked to read 
aloud, a diild may convert a sentence tike *^He doesn^t want 
anything** into *'He don*t want nuffin*" These are not reading 
*'enors" and need not be collected. The change shows'that the 
<^d has c6mprehende4 the written message and merely **trans-. 
lated** it into a more natural speech pattern. No <^d talks exactly 
as ttie books are writtent Children who speak a more nearly stan- 
dard English learn to' read ftom texts written in kmgiuige that 
varies, often "considerably, &om their .own. So can chUdien who 
speak nonstandard dialects. They already understand a more 
nearly standard Spoken English and can learn to read, .and write, 
it, even if fhey don*t speak it themselves. 

The crucial issue wiih r^^rd to dialect differences is not a 
lih^uisttc one,^ The nugor problem ties in our attitudes and knowl- 
ed^ about language in general and our attitudes toward dialects 
specifically* " , - ' 

We must .recognize that there is no one '^correct^* way of speak* 
ing* )Vhat is rij^t or proper for one speaker or situation may be 
wrong or improper for another speaker'or situatbn* Attempts to 
era4 language differences correcting scKralled enrors or ^to teadi 
^ standard usage patterns throu^ rules of "grammar and language 
drius not only are ineffective but often have undesirable conse* 
quences* Children who say **We ain*t got hone** and are told 
'^'^t^s not right. You <]on*t have any** are bound to be perplexed 
The teacher*s response is meaningless because young children 
- cannot separate form from content' in language* 
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- Our pfimaxy goal is tolnptease children's communicatiVje com^ 
petence-Hhat is, the ability to use language effectively in a variety 
of situations and for different purposes. This is best accomplished 
by involving children' in langua^ activities that are meanin|^-and 
developmentally appropriate. Story-telling, role^aying, asking 
questions, sharing, and discussion are goo<j examples. These "real" 
experiences, uidike language drills, encourage ftradbility, fluency, 
and power in oral esqiression. As children leam h€w to communi- 
cate effectively, tiiey .develop an kituitive Itnowledge of how lan- 
guage varies in different contexts and they begin tb master new^ 
language forms, including standard usage, in a natural way. 

Our job, then, is not to change cHildren*s language but to he^ 
them expand the language they already have. We must start 
accepting the children's dialects and recognizing that, though they 
are different, they are not deficient. Children can think logically, 
learn effectively, and talk intelligenfly in any dialect. 
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Teacliing a^ut Language Itself 



David Dillon - 
Univetsi^ of Alberta 

Variations in Itmguige ue i^ahnil bmuse lan|rua(e is dynamic 
«QiJ consUnUy dian^ to meet iJiff^ient needs of its speakets. 

Lansuafe has many appropdale fonns that vaiy fkom one place 
to another and Uom one situation to another. . 

For quite some time language arts pfogiams have been focused on. 
teaching^ chUdren about language by teaching grammar. This study 
of the structure of sentences and labeling parts of speech has been 
;nartow in focus and' very time*consuming* Such an analytical 
stud]^ of language^ould be only a small part of the total language 
arts inrogram t>ecause^ it contributes in only a minor way toward 
our ultimate goal of increasing children *s abili^ to use language 
effectively in speaking and writing. Only a great deal of purposed 
language use will accomplish that goal* l^everfhetess, some knowl- 
edge about language itself is important for children to develop 
appro[»iate attitudes^ toward language use* That knowledge must 
be broader than the study of grammar and more reflective (tf the 
^ basic mature of language as a social and communicatee tool* 

The Natuife of Language 

A brief description of a fourth-grader, Susan, getting ready for 
school one morning, can indicadie the kinds of language she en- 
countm* Susan's grandmother, who lives with them, tells Susan 
that her lunch is in the ice hcex. Susan is in a hurry as she gets it, 
and h^ mother calls after her, *'Susan, close the refirig^tator door " 
As she stops to do' this, Susan heats the mommg weather report^ 
It's an interview of a New Bogland reddent and sounds something 
like^^The stawm dumped a lawt of snow heah," and ^e wiidies her 
own Midwestern town would get some snow soon* She meets her 
friends on the way to school an^ greets th?m one by one* "Hey, 
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vhafs up?" "Boy» sure is cold!** **Think itil snoiif?" As they 
approach the school, the children meet the princq)al. "Gctod 
morttiiig> Mr* Lawrence/* Susan says* "How are you today?** He 
responds and heads for his office as Susan ami her Mends hurry 
to class. 

, This, small slice of Susan*s life tUusJutes two ba^ concepts 
about language that both teachers and their students should 
undi^stand. 

Latiguage is dytmniCt everchanging over time* Susan*s encoun* 
ter with diff^F^t terms, ice box and refrigerator, for the same 
object 6om speakers of two different generations tllustrates this 
principle* Reading Shakespeare or perhaps^glancing at a page of 
Chaucer or Beowitlf in the original makes it clear to us that our 
language has indeed changed dramatically over time ami contiiiues 
to do so: Of course we do not often see such sweeping cb^es, 
but, like Susan, we Occasionally see new words like /npu tenter the 
language while old ones like founttan pen slowly die. 

In most cases, language changes over time in ord^ to adapt to 
new social needs. The Norman inva^n of Britain left the English 
language a little more like French. The expansion of thjB American 
^West btou^ta number of native American and Spanish terms into 
^erican English. The technological explosion of the sixties ami 
environmental concerns in the seventies have left us numerous new 
technological and ecologicat tenns such as ecodtce. 

Language has many appropriate forms that vary according to 
place or social situation. The diffmnces in a society as diverse as 
oun are reflected in the various Jorms of our language. Susan*s 
Midwestern ears, noted some pronunciation differences in the New 
En^ander*s dialect, althou^ she probably didnt realise that she 
would sound as different to the New Englander as he did to hex, 
or that she herself even spoke a dialect* Besides varying in pronun* 
cistion, regional dialects also differ in vocabulary: cre^t payoUt or 
stream; milk shake or frappe^; and poor 6oy, hoagie^ submarine^ 
herOt or grinder. A littie later in the morning, Susan*s informal^ 
and formal greetings of "Hey, what*s up?" and **Good morning,^ 
Mr. Lawrence** indicated her aiifareness of language adaptation to ' 
different social situations* We all use these social variations as we 
move ftom casual to more formal settings or ftom speech to writ* 
ing <for example^ the informal **Jeet jet?** and the more formal 
**Have you eaten yet?**). Whetbier we choose to use cAe^ or inex- 
pensive, *1 can*t hardly wait** or anxiously waiting** or 
shall await your response** may depend on many elements of the 
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social contoct and on ^«4ietfa«r the communication k qx>lcen or * 

Semcat notions related to this principle deserve mention hue* 
First, fo^caUeil standard usage is sim(^ that language varied in 
any geognphic region which m tend to use for more formal situa** 
tions su^ as business or gomnment* Some social groups may us^^ . 
ttia t is very similar to the standsid varied at h<»ne; some 
may use a substantially ditfermt varied at hraie or with 
Standard usags is approiffiste for the foimaitsettings« just 
w sometimes oil nonstsndard usage is 'ap{'/o{Niate in 
social settingi* Second, since each variety of a language 
serves its usm equaUiy weU^.th^ are no differences in quaU^ or 
value among the regional or social forms. We can describe them as 
diffmnt from each other, not as superior or inlierior to each oUier* 

Instructional Implications 

Our most lutural and^effecthre way to teach is inductive, starting 
ftom a number bf known, specifics <^ examples and leaiwig learn* 
^ers on to make their own generaUzations* ChQdxen can become 
<»^eetm and surveyors of language variation and ch^ 

Like Susan, dtildren encounter examines of social variation in ' 
language^ at «udy ages as they hear rdatives and £un0y friends 
speak differently to various other people- in certain >ituati<^^^^^ 
They Uiemselves change their own language when ^'playing hous?^ 
or ''playing school/* Television provides them wiUi ttamplet of . 
language change, and teachers can add to this wtth fibns, record* 
IngSt and children's literature. Memben of the commmU^-repre* 
sending various social segments of the population can come to the 
classroom, or children can go out to the communis to meet them, . 
IHPefmbly as part of a larg^ [mject, perba^ 

-To learn mon about regional variation, students can have .oral; 
pen ptfs in diller^t parts ^f the country by using cassette tapes. 
Such an exchange iOows each class to learn about the distinctive 
aq>ecU of their own language wf^cb reflect their regi<Hial heritage. 

Historical change in language is dso encountered in the hcmt 
when parents or older relatives use antiquated terms such as ke 
.box w trotUy. These same family members are also the best 
iource of data for classroom leanting about words that have either 
died iknichen or weJikop) or been bom i$ky$craper or videotape) 
or changed (crackefiack to coot to right on) during this century. 
Students can survey relatives and friends for this information* A 
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good ««y tobeipnaftudy of cunenflyuied wontiorphnuesuto 
/ask chtkbm it they have em wond^ped about the origins ofioine 
of our idioiiiatic expfenions such as' ^letting the cat out of the 
bag** or **pi£iUng your leg.** Students can choose their <»wn eicam* 
pks to nsateaich* Along with* their study of histoEy, they can find" 
exainptes of words that entered our language tcom other languages 
{moecttiin and $ktmk from native American Iang^ages or patio and/ 
rodeo flcom Spanish). ,^ i,\ 

Finally, we must remember that our goal is folr* children Jto , 
acquire some generalizations about langus^* ^IVhich si>eci£c' L 
examples of social, regional, or histctftod variation we use help 
them reach thos^ conctu^ons is unimportant. The exan^^* ^ 
should arise from our students* backgrounds and interests and ht^^ 
sufficient in number for them to geneiedize^^en th^ chances are;^ * 
good that children will conclude that lan^UagejvariatiCMi isWural " v,; 
and reasonable; that Ifaese variations are. all appropriate tMMpii* 
ticular time and placie; and* that there are no inhtiient differences^ 
in value among them* , ' V ^ ^ ' ^ 
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Doing What Comes Naturally: 

Recent Ilesearch in 

Second I^gage Acquisition: . 



Carole Unua , . 

EducvtionaiponfultMit , 

Wbftt ptopit tttm Uatimtm tbty utt mmy tlmitir tcqutitUoii 
fti»ttfi«t; tbtt is title idwHicf^tbey lit anall dipditii lettntac 
. M4rirfiiit(<MriurtIvt).tii|f^orolderdiN<^ 
iMeowltaDgaafe, / - 

Stcoiid4ingiiac>'ltinkeis fo thioucli sevmt ttifet ii'tli«y aciiuiit 

. thtimtwliiifuait, - . . \ 

^ " % " » ■ * " 

tint- or ncon<H>n|utgf teamfatt cm only taitt fUct #bco and 
it the Itthicr it jrtioMl in i tUttiUon tiiit hit mettii^ for that 
iiuUviduai. , 

^ * 
A^veomt-ctftooa illuatrttea a ^miliar experience: A pair of adidt 
touiiiti^ ftanding in a Meidcah ttnett ata obterving-two tiny clul* 
/dren talking to each othtir* Tlie man commentt in aniaxement to 
Ilia partMrt ^^How can aom^tlting aa mall conjugate btegidar 
SpmiAiwAm without iti^piQgto tUnk?** 
- £myi^ Wbo hai ever ^tiiad to learn a foreign lan^^ 
identillei wiifa 'tiiat quettim! Childcen ^aeent to le«it tangiia^' 
ettortleady, ufalle adiilto labc>r.tiT my even the ifmpleit iduue; 
* thiDugliou^ tbe^woild, children With even a mininium of intelli* 
fence can learn fb^ fint w native iangi^ge» but evetyone/^even 
a gmim) hae wuSed aucceaa in leatndig a iecaid)ingtnise. / 

What jBccoutttt fw this diffevmce? And* md^e important iihftt 
ii It that helps aU leameis to learn afdoond language? For |hpu^' 
^ audi of cUIdmi In 'the United Statef* the anawefi to these ques* 
tloM tn chiciti to tbeiir success in school settin^it Matty chikben 
item HiqptiUc, Fkencht Asiah'» and Native Ahunrican baclq^tounds 
have been acquiring a native' language at hoaae vfakh is sometiines 
difEmnt from that used by teaidieit .in their schools* Fw sucb 
diildient learning a second language effictratly and dminendabty 
is an important task* Unit the& teachers, pod other significant 
adults in thehrlhest need to leacn alt ttify cm about v^ 
in the language4eaniing process so they can atdttiat process to the 
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greatest extent. Pftxetts, too, may wish to be well informed in 
xecent language research. For example, many parents in Culver 
City, California, and in Ciinada have recognized the intellectual 
and social advantages of bdng bilingual, and have started their 
children in foreign language immersion pr<^rams,. in Spanish and 
FVench/iespectively* ^ ^ - 

Two aspects of $econd*language acquisition will be the focus of 
this paper: (1) Recent research in second-language acquisition (of 
both childr^ and adulta).shows that the processes used in learning 
a second language are very simflar to the processes young children 
use when leamirig their first langiiage; and (2) the learning of a 
second language is less di^cult'if the learners are placed in situa* 
tions that have meaning for them* To demonstrate how these two 
aspects work, I will describe some processes used by both first* 
and secpn^*language learners and examine the stages in which 
these proceUes take place* . ' 

Stage One iiviLanguage Learning 

Have you ever heard parents say (or perhaps you have said ypur* 
self) '*My chUd spoke in complete sentences from ttie very begin* 
iiing^** Perhaps those so-called sentences sounded something like 
tile following^ ''Daddy go there/' or ''Me eat aUgone.** lliere^s no 
4<>ubt that tiiese sentences convey some meaning^ but they are far 
tt6m being coUplete, adult sentences. However, for one who is 
just beginning Ito learn a language (Stage One) it is important to 
grab at almost anything in order to open the door to communica- 
tion* Sometimes nonverbtA means suffice. Sometimes one word 
("Lights?*') -works* Sometimes it, is a group, of words (called a 
formula by Wong*FilUnore, 1976), which are acquired and used as 
unanalyzed wholes in the situations in which they fit* It does not 
matter whether the words form a grammatical structure; at firsts 
it is only important to let your firiends know that you want to 
communicate with them, or as Wong-Filhnore says, to 'Rubricate 
conversational gears!" lliese formulas, when learned, seem to 
function m that way. 

Several years ago I went to live in the Philippines as a Peace 
Corps Volunteer. Facing 4,000 of my new firiends on the first 
morning in my torni, I knew that I wanted to convey the attitude 
that I liked them and thai I. wanted to talk to them* Seising on a 
formula I had learned from my new "mom,** I told them hello in 
their own language! There was an instant murmur throu^ the 



acowd» followed by m gcett lound of appUuie. My formuta worked; 
4»000 v^^skt now knew we were going to be wofkingtogettiwto 
letm om anoOm't Imguace* 

Wong^FUlmiffe itudied five young M^cican cbUdien who en* 
teied tike public acbool lyttem in the Umted States* She rfoticed 
thai ««ch diild'begui unng fonnidw tiiniUr to thoie of the other 
four* In £Mrt» fay eeily £ihU» f<H«auIi» conitituted between S3 and 
100 panent of the ehiklren*t language (queitioni, conunandi, 
gieetingit poUteneai loutinea* getting'the Rom^ changing the sub- 
ject)* At the end of the yetir» only one child* Kon^ used very few 
fc»rmulai* Ttw oth«r children stiU rdied to a great extait on for* 
mulas in q)ecific situatiom lAAch gave the impreBsion that they 
^ itK>ke the language so the listens would be encouraged to perform 
a vital function—continuing the conversation! 

Steige Two in Language Learning 

For most learners of a second language <and a first), however, 
there is a strong motivation to communicate more than **HeUo!" 
Most leamen have id^ to share* feelings to express* jokes to tell* 
F^rom the vast sea of language around them, they iuust extract 
certain elements of tlie language that they have figured out* to 
conv^ those ideas and feelingat^ Thus» learners move» after, widely 
varying lengths of time» to Sti^e Two, Even h«re, however* not 
mtKh of the structure of the langua^ is available to them* They 
have only a few ^^drops" of language to analyze* because they 
cannot comprdfiend the whole **sea** at once. S^ice the fomulas 
have already been learned, many teamen change the formulas to 
invent new ways of expressing their ideas* Thus* the question 
formula '^How do you d> these?" for one Mexican child in Stage 
One became, in Stage Two, **How do you do these flower power?** 
and ''How do you do these in English?** 

OVMfT strategies learners use in Stage Two (adults and children 
falike) are'the same as in Stage One: they siinpUfy Uie language 
structure; ccmveying the message in the chunks of meaningful 
words, and they talw rules that ttwy have inferred ftom some 
structures and apply them, even where they^do not fit. ~ ' . 

5jmp/f/icaton* Those vriiahave learned 
<aiid are okl enough to talk about ic) remember simplii^^ a great 
deal.. All verbs, ^ example, may have been reduced to their 
simplest fohn^-perhaps the present tense. Thus, I communicated 
to my fitiends in my seccmd language that 'T teach-yesterday***. 
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Or, commonly^^ciittdren learning En^ish as a second language will 
talk aboat their 'Hwo pencil" and ''Rosa book/* Such language is 
similar to that of a twenty-mne-month-old native En^ish child 
irtiQ told her mother that ''Maiy give block me** when questioned 
about an alien block amoi4t the little girPs toys <Urz<b, 1977). 

In £sct, if learners did not simplify the grammatical structures 
to 8<xne decree, they could not talk. Leaving the details of the 
language <word endings, auxiliary verbs, and so on) until later, 
learners ottea choose words that convey the meaning and merely 
string them tog^er* * ~ . . 

Ovetgeneratizaiioju B^des simplifying langui^e stouctttrest 
learners often understand a rule of grammar and'use it too much; 
this strategy is called oveigeneralization. The best sample of this 
is the first* and second-language teamer*s development ^of past 
tense* As learners understand that '*ed** on the end of certain 
words indicates^ talking e^ut something that has albready )iap* 
pened, they firequently say things like ^'jumped, linked, siitged 
<a song), writed, hurted/^The rule, then» tot past tense is used iir 
places where it doe^ not fitHiiat is» on irregular verbs* UntU there 
has been more exposure to the langui^e and more practice in using 
past tense; that powerful rule (or generaUzatton) will be used in aU 
situations requiring a past tense* Commonly* children in kinder 
garten and first grade whose native language is English still over- 
generalize past tense* Second-language learners may take several 
years to learn the irregular verbs. 

If persons teaming a second language are especially lucky in 
Stage Two, ttiey will be talking to responsive, caring petsons who 
recognise that making errors and taking risks is important In 
fact, the better language learners are those witling to tatce risks 
<Omaggio, 1978). Researchers in second language acquisition are 
presently trying to describe sequences of development of certain 
structures. One such sequer'^o might be: What ride in? What he 
ride in? What he can ride in? What can he ride in? Young children 
might use any of these sentences* and their parents would cer- 
tainly not call them deviant or chide them lor not using adult 
^grammar. In fact, parents would be listening to the meaning of the 
message, and probably would make a response to that meaning, 
such as "What-can-he ride in?Jlow:about the wagon?? (C order, 
1974; Richards, 1974). Likewise if second*Ianguage teamersareto 
use the powerful processes of learning available to them, ttiey 
must be encouraged to be active in theif communication efforts, 
tarying things out, risking, and getting responses (feedback) bom 
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pmons around them who care about the message they are convey- 
ing. Using the conriderable sodal sldlte^fiVailable to her, the tittle 
M^icin 0d Nora, mentioned earlier, sou^t oijt EngUsh^pea)dng 
children to engage in oral^^diamatic activities. By the end of two 
and a half mdAthSf Noia no longer relied on Spanish at all. Count* 
ing on her' firiends to respond to her communication efforts* and 
talk 6ack,to her, Nora ^in^ rapid facility in her new language. 

Stage Three *m Language Learning _ 

Persons nvho iivant to become a part of the community by spesdcing 
the new lai^uage will not stop at Stage Two. Often they desire to 
master more grammatical devices and more nonverbal and cultural 
n^ces 'no they will be more precise and appropriate in their 
communication,' In this stage maiiy children and adults alike ask ^ 
a Iotx)f questions about their new language, For«ome,theana&$is 
of specific grammatics forms may be conscious as in reading or 
grammatical exercised. For others, using the language more and 
more will ultimately facilitate finer tuning of the language. 

Theutime needed to reach this stage varies widely. Two of the 
Mexican children in Wong-FiUmore*s study had reached this stage 
within one year, and one chUd had barely crossed that threshoW, 
Two children were very £sr firom . being awate of the means by 
which they communicated their ideas and feelings. In a program 

. that I helped organize for. the teaching of En^ish as a second 
language in the Honolulu, Hawaii, public schools* at the end 6f 
one year very young <bek}W age 6) immigrant children could 
scarcely be diff^nttated firom children whose nathre lamiuagie 

- was English, Primary children usually took two years* and children 
older than 11 took much longer to reach the level of mastacy of 
grammatical details. _ . " 

Throu^out all recent dtscussicm of research in second language, 
acquisition* grammatical <lkiguistic), social, and coguithr^ stidte*, 
gies are seen , as alternating, ^and compatible, processes for all 
learners. For a learner to be free to learn another langU2g<^, che 
learner must be able to trust osiers to respond to^ the messages 
communicated and not be lauded at or singled out In addition* 
ajeamer must be active in see king people to talk with, tmd wUling 
to do what is necessary to confoirm to the standards of ttiese 
speakers. In taking risks and using whatever language is available* , 
leam'm <adults and children) will undoubtedly tise many ffvmxjdas 
and simplified language forms, and will overgeneralize language 
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rules and constantlbr hypothesize about how to make the language 
work* And just as tinost people leam their fijfst language by using 
these same acquisittoh i»roce83es« leamecs of a secc^id language will 
be most success if the speakers and listeners around them just 
. do what comes naturally! 
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Part One: Creating a^ontext^ 
for LanguagerGf^^ 



Langiay is ^bedded in cxiltuie. Childnen come to school with 
t languafe developed in their cultuie^ and they shuuld find there a 

' sttppotti^ ttiUeu foe ftatber eKpansion and ^development of Ian* 
gu^ce.jTt^ »hool jenviionioient should provide rich and varied 
lac^uafe and opportunities for children to mate connections 
hetrnen ^rtuit they already know and the new undmtandings they, 
aie liyiniR to devdop. Concrete experiences* surrounded by mean* 
ingfttl talk and written language^ Will Curtate the development 
of leading comptehension and writing abUity. White younger cbil*- 
dren ihould cmcentraie on meaning rather than fonn* it may be 
^pprbpriate for older children to focus direct^ on language itself . 
in order to become aware of the patterns of language structure and 
how they leUie to jthe communication of meaning* 

Articles in Fart One attempt to describe elemmts in the school 
enviroiunent which can influence positive language development 
in variety of wi^ and provide a foundation f pr specifii^ instruc* 
tion lit reading and writing* Fox^s article focuses on activities that 
support the processes tfarou^i which children learn and develbp 
language* Natarella advocates wide exploration of a variety of 
books and extent»!on of literature through various follow*up 
actiyities*'Stewig suggests particular school activities which can 
link the tlassi^om to language in the outside worid Pointing out 
that children continue to develop laiiguage during the dementary 
$/^ocA yetirSf Chomsl^ explores ways of helping them become 
more aware of the patterns and structures of language* In the last 
article^ Fisher otters suggestions for heli^ng children become 

. aware of language steucturer^an alternative to traditional grammar 
lessons. . ' ' . 
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Promoting Growth in 
Oral Language 



-Sharon £« Fox - ^ - 

The Ohio State Univeisity . ^ 

Many different «cUvitie$-retdUii aloud, dnunttic^lay, discuss* 
in;, painting, buitdinf, observing and c(mipating-ate essent^ to 
promote development of childien*s ml lanpitfe* 

' Tfiit piocess of development Involves the input of nch and varied 
Janguage, opportunity for childten to fiypothedze atwut hovr it 
.test or ptactiee new^ words and structutes, and Hnalty ob* 
ttin ftedbaclc abouttiieirust of language* 

f . ■ . 

During ayi^t to a Hist grade classroom I saw aevmlbo^sweariiig 
foU^wrapped boxes on their backs* "An oxygen tank?"I ask^ one*- 
"No!" he quickly responded, "a Ufe-support system.** This was 
> 'worth watching, I thoui^t, so I observed their play of going to the 
moon* Hexe is pert of the <^Qgue I heard: 
"Ready to go!** one yelled 

'*Ohf no we*te not!** said another* "We've got to test oursdyes 
for dixziness and no gravity and see if we can run on the moon and 
do flips/* : ^ 

"Have to test out the parachutes!** 

"No, no [Mt^chute,** corrected one player, "cause if ytje para* 
chute, we*U go up, notdowiu** 

^ They started on their journey after placing their imaginary 
spaceship on a hi^ier course* The block comer across the roan 
became their moon landing area* 

I noticed one boy/waiidng around with his arm dangUng on one 
side. "What are you doing?*' I asked. He md they were on the 
moon and he had hurt his atm* taterhe told the others he needed 
a "bionic arm*** They accepted his statemait without questions. 

Another group of diUdren were making a rocket nearby* They 
^' joined the first group by saying, "Calling Spaceship Number Qnet 
Codling Spaceship Number One! Vfe*re sending up a small space- 
ship with some MarUans in it'for you to study*** And the play 
continued* , _ * 
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' These children were ming hngaage quite skillfully to assist their 
ptay/Itnagining^ needed to be verbali^ in older to continue the 
sociodiama, for the participants had to tshderetand and accept 
^each other^s rote interpretation* As an example^ the new group 
wishing to enter the ptay scene acknowledged the ongoing arama 
by speaking in **radio'* language— ^^Calling Spaceship Number 
Chte!**-^and linked themselves as.contacts for-Martian research. 

tile dialc^ue reflects Hie' input of many experiences theyounlf-' 
sters had previoiisly had* Television probably served as the main 
source. Th^ may have seen reruns of Star TreK Saturday morn- 
ings children's shows sucfi as "Space Academy," and "The Six 
Million Dollar Man/* or perhaps, news .documentaries of actual 
rppkeTtaunchings. These children took in not only the ideits and 
information but also some of the vocabulary and usage. The initial 
exchange^ -**An oxygen tank?" "No, a life support system/' iltus* 
.trates the knowledge of specific Vocabulary approi^atejpr spac^ 
adventures as opposed to und^twater exptorationsrln their play 
the ^ children also exhibited procedural knowledge in regard to 
equipment (the parachutes)^ and a human's reaction to a new envi- 
ronment (doing flips). - - 

The actual language used demonstrates the fact th^t children 
process only ^at they are able to understand at that time. They 
base hypotheses on those understandings. Some of the statements 
reflect a surface knowledge* lYue, scientific investigations are per- 
formed when space travel occurs, but sending Martians to the 
mooii for study is a little far-fetched. 

Ptay afforded these children an. opportunity toireaffirm and 
practice prior learnings, to te&t new hypotheses on others. The 
feedbcKik each child received provided ^ditional information to 
be processed and a chance to expand and elaborate their inter- 
pretations. The players gave feedback in two ways: first by direct 
correction, as in my mislabelling the life support ^st^ and one . 
chM*& blast*off announcement i*Rea<i^ set go!** when no testing 
had occurred; and second, indirectly, as in the group*s acceptance 
of an idea or language being used and a continuation of the ptay 
activity*- ^ ^ 

This procedure of input, hypothec, test/practice, and feedback 
^ evidenced in the previous dialogue is, quite simpty,.the way in 
which children ac^ire and r^ne language. AU of the learning 
work occurs witiiin a meaningftd cc^text-^at is, youngsters hear~ 
and use language purposefully. Sometimes the situation is imagi- 
nary, as in play; at otiier times the situation involves the ongoing 
events of living. 



Common experiences form a basis for telidng. Study trips 
are especially useftil. because they include concrete* authentic 
experiences ftom ivhich childieh can extend their vocabularies and 
continue their learning after returning to thc^ classroom. Not all 
trips require ojUtside transportation. Students who are studying 
architectu^ can take a walking tour of the homes and buildings 
in the area surrounding their school. Input of new vocabulary 
words, mi^t include dentils^ fish scate design, or even $hiftgl€$. 
Testing and piacticing these new acquisitioriS mi^t occur while a 
small group constsiicts a modd of a building or puts up a bulletin 
tboaid to share what they have seen. Feedback takes place within 
the group and from the teacher. Informational books on the topic 
provide a source for both input and feedback! 

^e literature ^program is another way in which the teacher 
creates common Experiences for students. As language input* read- 
ing aloud to the class is an obvious choice. In addition to the daily 
whole group session^ smaller groups and individuals should hear 
stories read aloud too. And storytelling, another literature input 
source, h^tppens too rarely for the value it has in the classroom. 
Straight teUing—that is, direct eye contact with no props— is 
probably the most difHcult^ but it has the advantage of estaUish- 
ing a special rapport between speaker and listener. Oth«r modes of 
storytelling use ftannel board, puppets, chalk talks, and pictures. 

Merely listening to stories read or told is npt enou^ to pro- 
mote language growth. Children need to try out and practice the - 
languagC'they have heard. Some may retell the story ^irou^ pup*- 
petSf dramatic play, or a flannel bosrd. .Oths^rs may respond^by 
planning anj) drawing a mural or diorama. By working together, 
children have an opportunity to. test and recewe feedback on the 
language usedHanguage influenced and extended by literature. 
J Oral language may be devebped throu^ extensions of books 
that children read for themselves. Besides the prevbusly men- 
tioned stiory activities* small group discussions on one book or 
several books by the same author ^md joint projects to formulate 
games are two bf the many kinds of oral outcomes. Sl^aring books 
with others throu^ brief summaries* role playing^ and book 
''sales," all create yei another avenue for broadening and testing 
language. * . 

Stoucturing the dassrobm to include a variety of areas, such as ^ 
art_md_sci«ioe_cent^^ different ^ of limguage^ 

Rich* diverse materials in an tat center help to [voduce rich* 
diverse language. Construction paper* paste* and Crayons as the 
only resources can restrict not only art expresstont' but also the 
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ongoing language* Cioth xemnants, ribbon mUpaper, anlTmap* 
ping and tissue p«p^ provide textum, designs, and colon that 
lead to interesting collages. A box of plutic and ciUDdboaid com 
tainers suggests^ modetSt and another dimension is added. As 
children propose, discuss, and select mattrials^ th^ use language 
purposefulj^ to work on their tasks. 

The science center may be a source of comparative language, for 
example, by dentonstiating the likenesses and differences betwem 
twy plants, one groivn in sunlight and tiie other in shade. Carefbil 
obsecrations of the classroom guinea pig, might evoke descriptive 
language involving wei^t^ measure, and movement 

A block-building comer and hotisekee^g area encourage 
imaginary language through play* Games re<tuire the participants 
to agree upon the rules tod fdtiow a specified set of procedures. 
Sand and wat^ containers suggest such a variety of activities that 
hypothesis testing is a naturid outgrowth of their use: Will one 
bottle hold as much as another? How many items can be placed 
on the plastic boat before it sinks? 

The classroom mvironment should not be static. A continual 
reananffement mus* take place with each learning ar^ receiving 
differmt luid new items .according .to the teadier^s curriculum 
planning* Not all objects need to be replaced, for thefamiliar can 
acquire broader, richer meaning vAien compared or used vrith a 
new object. And sometimes a teacher can elicit a change in thought 
and ^ thus a . change in language, through questioning or pointing 
out a certain item's properties* Written questions in a displsy or 
placed in a cei^r may ^o chaimd the wsy in whk:h chiUren 
formulate and solve problems. 

Scheduling a daily sharing period provides time for students to 
explain, describe, and respond to questions* This more formal 
activity is a fine opportunity for a child to practice using language 
to reach the interests of a large group, and for the group to offer 
feedback on the presentation. A good faring session does not just 
happen* The language skills of clarity, preciseness, brevity, .and 
qiiestioning have to be learned by establi^ng procedures and pro- 
viding the chance for positive comments and constructive criticism. 

Children need axbalanced participation in dramatic play, work^ 
in small and large groups, listening and responding to literature, 
and having concrete learning experimces both in and out of the 
classroom* Teachers can promote Unguistie growth within' these 
contexts throu^ the kinds^of language input they provide, by 
allowing time and structuring different occasions, for using lan- 
guage (testing and practtcing), and by offering opportunities for 
feedback. 
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Sharing literature with 
the Young(/I!hild, 



Mugant NatueUt 

Cohimlua Public Schoolf, Missouri 

1 

Chtldnn^f laofuaft can b* extended by sharing books that con^ 
tain a viriaty ot wtnUnc^ paUtm and ikb vocatnilaiy. 

Lanfuafi devtlopiMnt can be enhanced by extending the itoriee 
throu^variotiifdllow^upacUviUef. ^ \^ 

t 

To hd^ chitdmi know and a|^weciat« UteratuK, we need to tee 
tint ihey have e^JoyiUe eximiencet with bookt at an eaity i0e. . 
Pleatant encounteis with books^ apettfaeaded by a respected adult* 
ccmrey the i<toa that nading i$ fiin and an ei>joyaUe.and piofitabte 
uae of one^a leituie time* Young children alao need to hold books 
and took thipu^ them at a teisuie^ pace. Thli gives them an op- 
portunity to **Kead** the at<^ ficom the illustrations and helps ' 
thMi leam book-related conoQiti sudi asLfront and back* ii|^t<^ 
and left* and top and bottom*^ Encounten wilfa books can be 
enchanced by partidpating in k vacie^ of ofal responie activities* 

Throu^ Uteratute, children are exposed to new vocabulary and. 
sentence pittems, When they come to schocd their^ language pi^ 
tema reflect the spoken language of the home environment For 
sraie childten, achoot and home vocabulariea ami language itnic- 
tures are ndicaUy different* causing coniiderabte firuatrttion in the 
new environment until they learn tl^ scfaoot-relafed vocabulary 
vrtiich enables them to function adequate^. develop-fteir^ 
language, children need constant exposure to, the different words 
and sentence patterns found in literature, eapedally when reading^ 
exp^ence is extended with foUow-up-activities/ 
- literature is an excellent language building resource, espedaOy 
vdien the experiience is extended by oral activities such as ditcua* 
aion and dramatization. Such programs significantly increase 
aspects of word knowledge* quidi^ of vocabulary, and rekding 
comimbcwion. \ ^ 

Authois of fine books for young children do not water down 
the vocabulary nor purposely select one^Uable words. Tliey 
48 . ; ' 
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often wt figurttivt Imgutfet ifpttttkm of phmat and tttitenoat, 
and ntw or muiiuil woidft to iiiak»Uie t«tmtitcriry«ccomplii^ 
mint FljWitifjc langwtt ii effective in Byri Biyto^ ThePnirt 
1$ Jhfin^ ilhiftzttod hf FMtr BunaU: -^'Spider HoffHt ivtre fbm 
too. When tb* QMT mild vobbMt, thiy temd etrtb and iky 
tofB^fair. Ifk fbrtfaer ttiU: . . 

New or uMuual ivoidi an found in f3(Vton*$ Av^y by^ Brian 
WlkbntHli. In thii pictun book fw 

cunning, $cuffkd^ dabbing^ and iwdMetf at the animab perf<tfm 
tbeir trieki. CUkhen undentand the maaning of the woidi ftom 
ponteittt ud they can pantomine their undavtandinc at they 
'*wobUe abiig on two melom** like the nodd-fmoui hyena. 

Some books repeat phraaes or sentencec which chibben often 
wj/6y saying too after bearing them lead* In fKt* they become 
m<»e attenttm arhile listening for Urn due words. H<m Ycu Seen 
My Mothert by Anne Malay <iUustrated by :!iutaka Sufita) lepeati 
''Have you seen ingr mother?** eight timet duzii^ the tt(»y. No 
doubt the sentence wiU $>e heard over and over during the day. 

Another kind df book that invites invohrement it one that re* 
quiiet the Utteneri to answer ipecific questions or reqKind in some 
other way. Brian Wildsmith*s Auslet hata<iuettion on every page 
that can only be answered by carefully observing the illustrations; 
and misery rhymes such as pata-cake bid the children to ay the 
verses and participate in the band movements.^ 

.As menti<med eariierf the language of ^books can be enhanced 
by actMties tiiat follow the reading. Mimy books incite oral 
activities such as 4iictissiont dramatization^ role pltjringt puppetry* 
and st(»y re" dliiig. These activities extend Urn literaiy aqierienoe 
by encouraging diildren to use the language structures and the 
vocabulary ttom the stoiy in meaningful cont ^ 

A rea}-Ufe occurrence that dl children cope with is learning 
to tie th^ ihocs. Barbara Kliuowicz^s When Shoee Bat Sock$, 
illustrated by Gloria Kamen, is excellent for foUowmp discussion 
that teadies young residers that others have thit same problem as 
wdl as other fiiittratiimt of growing up. 

(Mng the new words and phrase^ or sentences occurs almost 
.automaticalty when children dramati&e or retell a story using a 
flannel board* The Utree Bean and The Hiree Pigt are excdient 
f^^riei for such activities because the children become involved 
With the recurring language [wtterhs in both^ The creative incor 
poraUon of new language is shown by a tfaree*year-oId ''wolT* who 
leipbnded to the pigs with* 'Then 111 huff your house in! HufI! 
Huff!** ' * 
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Particular stories suggest special foUoW'up; activities^ wfaidi add 
anothi^ dimension io the literature experience. Cookingf .artf 
moveanentf and nature walks are exciting things to do after sharing 
stories that feature these activities. For instancef making and 
eating chicken soup with riqe must be done after sharing Maurice 
Sendak's Chicken Soup with Rice, And how.many of your chil* 
di'Tin^have tasted craribeny preserves, tapioca pudding, or riiubarb 
pie, the foods craved by the peacock in Diane Massie^s Dazzle, 
Havihg a tasting party would give the children an ^pportuni^ 
to try some new food^ atld*find and use the special words that 
describe their taste, texture, and consistency. 

Many nursery thymes and folk tales have food as an integral 
element' of the sUay, The three beats went for a walk while 
the porridge was cooling. The queen of hearts made some tarts. 
^Lorinda Bryan Cauley uses these tales and thymes in her ilius* 
tfated cookbook, fieasB'Porridge Hot Some recipes included in 
the book are; Peter Rabbifs Mr, McGregor*s Garden Salad, The 
Uttle Old Woman*s Catch-Me-If-You*Can Gingerbread Man, The 
Three Bears* Hbtand-Yummy Breakfast Porridge, and Uttie 
Miss Muffet's Curds and Whey with Fruit and Nuts, Reading the 
' recipes, following the directions, and talking about everything that 
happens are all important aspects of reading^ooking experi^nes. 

Painting would be especiaUy appropriate after listening to Sleep 
Out by Carol Carrick or Dawn by Uri Shulevitz. Art activities 
enable children to experiment witii colors and {extures as they 
express their thoughts and feelings in a diffeient medium. A 
variety of materials and freedom to experiment are essential in 
such creative responses. ^ . . . * 

Movement activities are suggested by many experiences with 
literature, such as Byrd Baylor's Sometimes I Dance Mountains: 
**Dancing is a way of talking too because a dance cah say any* 
thing.*^ As an extension of books and poems, children can create 
movement that expresses the wind, rain, flowers, frogs, and grass. 
They can prance, wriggle, or jounce, using, their entire bodies or 
particular body parts in their interpretations. 
' After ^reading Vnce We Went on a Picnic by AQeen Fisher 
(illustrated by Tony, Chen) or Secret Places by D,J. AmesOn, 
children bcqpine^ more aware of the endless variety of things in the 
environment, A walk may focus on nature sounds, leaf and bark 
patterns, small cc^atures, or the many diffeient plants in the area. 
On these walks the children are listening, observing, and discussing 
as they learn many new words that describe tHe objects in the 
environment ^ 

. 00. ' 
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' ^ In iuinmiufy» ihiring books with children diould be an ^joy- 
able expNurience for poraito and teachets. The chilid£en» in tunif 
benefit nom ilMte encountocs ivifh Uteiatuie because leading* 

-and the lUpportinK activities, broaden thdr esp^nce* develop, 
vocabtUaiyt and in geif^tal provide a rich aiviromnent for growth 
in laneuace4evelopinent ^ 
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Plan^nihg EnviFohments to 
Promote Language Growth 



. John Warmi Stewig 
Univemty of Wiscon^^Qwaukee ' ^ 

' ' A richt productive linkage environment in the school Un1c£ the 
clissTo<Hn to the world outside. 

Chttdten need contacts with other peofkle/with the conununityt 
and witti objects that stimulate language. 

In plapning the school language emimnnientfo^chUdien, a msgor 
task is to establish links to the world ofianguage outside the class* 
roont^ School language learnings have inunediate value in proper* 
tioh to success in establidiing such links. The isolation of the 
classroom can be reduced by providing contact with people, 
objects from the environment, and field excursions. The nature 
and complexity ot such links to the olitside will vary at different 
levels, but it is crucial that they occupy a central position in pro* 
ductive language enviionmenta^nrhether for .tbree-year-olds or 
middle school students. 

People 

Classroom visitors bom the community-^arenta or other adulta— :S 
help expand childr*$n*$ understanding of language 'and their flu* 
ency in usinif it. For example, a teacher might jnvite people to the 
classroom who speak a foreign language. Young chOdien are 
intrigue^^.to team^that not everyone caUs that fottr-l^ed ot^^ect 
we sit on a chair. One year a kindergarten dass kept a chart of 
different words for diair. Drawing bom parents who had a knowl< 
edge of a foreign language and from other adulta ^o visited the 
class, the list grew to include igua <Akan language bom Ghana), 
sitla (Spanish), stuht (German), Kesa (Hebrew), kszeslo (Polish), la 
chaise (Fren^>, and scaun (Romanian). With older children such 
classroom viators could teach children to say ot write their names, 
a phrase of greeting, or perhaps even 4 simple rhyme. 
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Otlwt vuitmt could include speahets of other dialects. After 
children bam difcuaied the differences in their ways of taUdiig 
{aanimmg at least some have come ftom another area), it is time to 
invite speakers ivho can^provlde information on regional dialect dif- 
fnmices or on dialect as related to ag^or gt^^ndional differenced. 

Visitors to the classroom may also motivate children to use the 
language skilly they have already acquired* CUwroom visitors who 
explain their jobs, crafte, hobbies, or special interests, provide for 
extenshre lai^uage learning. First, prepantory reading will supply 
needed background. Then the children use their langtiiage skills in 
dictating a letter of invitation. Prior to the visit the teacherlietps 
children formulate questions to ask: Important language groytfth 
occurs as students grapple with their original questions and. re* 
shape them to communicate clearly* A review of listening skills 
completes^the childlren's preparation for the visit* While the visitor 
^is^in 4fae cja^room, students use tistejiing and oral language skills 
in the conversational exchange that takes plate, -Following the 
e^cperience, it^is hetpfuT to have children dictate or write an ac* 
count of ^!rtiat occurred* The concluding activity is a thank*you 
letter to the rescue p^on. ' . - 

Objects from ttie Environment ^ 4 

A second important compon^t in linking the classroom with the 
world is a conscious use of objects or artifacts which stimulate 
language.^ These are of tHi«e kinds—tanguage^timulus^ language- 
related, and languagiMreprodudng obje^l^. 

Language^timulus objects are brou^t into the classroom to 
devdop a child's ability to use oral or written language in describ* 
ing something. For example, the teacher might bring in a-pernm* « 
mon, pomegranate^ or other unfamiliar &iiit or vegetable, and ask 
Hxe children to observe its shape, colpr, texture, weight, smell, and 
taste, 'As children search for just the right words in talking or 
writing about the experience, th^ are developing expressive 
language skills.' ^ ' ' 

Language-related ^objects include media materiiUs such as books. 
A study of the book could include' a hombooX^pHcaf an old 
children's book (easily found in antique shops), braille and talking 
books, a book that readsfrombacktoi^nt {Hebrew or Chinese),^ 
a g0od*quality pop-up book. Other posMbilites include a book 
in its hardback^ paperback, fOmstrip,'ribn^ and recorcfed versions, 
giving chiUben the chance to use language to discuss the similari* 
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ties or differences, and their preferences. Sudt activities develop 
skiUs lA describmgt compaiing.or contiastuig,.and evaluating. 

Language^reprpducing objects allow children to study the ways 
in wfaich^ others use langu^e. Adult uses of language can be' en- 
joyed ai{d studied by listening to tapes or reitords of authors 
reading their own words. Encourage children to describe their 
reactions 'to the author's speech. Older children can read along 
as they listen and report how the booH wis enchanced by the 
author's oral reading: Films or vid^tapes of authors and illus- 
trators explaining their work are widely available and tbce good 
alternatives or supplements to having a local author oif illustrator 
. visit the school. - 

An interesting study isHo TixsA out how children in dther places 
use language. Tape recordings can be exchanged with-a classroom ' 
in a distant part of thet^ountry. The topic mi^ be social studies, 
but whatever the topic, a helpful understanding of the rich diver- 
sity of American English develops as children listen to the tape.- 
The fifth graders in central Indiana discover that not everyone 
pronounces pin and pen identically, as the fifth graders in centoA 
Massachusetts learn that some people say car with an /r/. 

Field Exciirsk>ns 

The classroom is only one of the many environments in which 
children canjncrease their linguistic competencies. Every commu*. 
' nity offers a variety of language environments that can be utilized 
by conducting field excursions. vNew and different experienced, 
laden wjith vocabulary, challenge children to think, talk, and then 
dictate or' write about their impressions. Ideally these trips need 
to include cultujral experiences, such as visiting an artist's studio; 
professional experiences, such as visiting an architect's office; 
commercial experiences, such as visiting a small business; and 
industrial -experiences, such as visiting a factory. Such field excur- 
sions not only enhance language growth as children'meet new' 
words in a meaningful context, but they also provide csbreer edu^ 
cation opportunities for the social'studiesprogi^. As mentioned 
earlier, children also encounter this richness of language when a 
speaker visits the classroom* The main difference js that Held' 
excursions change the. focus. / 

Excursions into' the community can also be made for social 
service purposes. One third grade teacher regularly takes her 
children to a retirement home ii^ere they read (torn books of 



tlu^ dioice^ tfaeraby thulng the pttanues of ntenture with the 
midttitt^Emi the least nble mder 0nd8 a willing Ustenex, snd the 
inteichanget between adult and chUd aie metti^^ 

if tfam aee Umitatiotii on the numbef of fiakl ekcunions p06- 
att)le»teic3i«tt may need to seucb for places to visit within walking 
diitaiice oi the school^ m use technology to bring thecommunity 

* into the classroonL The Hansens <1972) iiave described at lengtti 
how the tdej^one conference call can -be used, as eariy «sJkinde^ 
garten, to establish a link between the community and the schooL 
As childten interviewldty officials^ diat jnfonnaUy with a nuneiy 
own«rrask questions of a newspaper editor* or plan for their 
excursion to a bank, they expand their language skiUs and develop 
uncteistandings of how language functions in daily^ 
A nugor problem with too^ m«ny. language programs is that chil* 

,dren escape^^m tfaem with the beUef that "school language is 
unrelated to thct rer N^orid. We can overcome this by incotporaling 
experiences with a variety pf people, artifacts* and field excursicms ' 
in the sch'oot-Ianguaie enviionnients thai we design^nviroiiments 
thatreflectthevitaUty of language in life* / 
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Lanfuafe devetopment continues thtoucfiout the deniientaiy 
-school y%m u chUdi«n become moie adept it deallnic ^idth in* 
Gieasin^ complex linpilstic stnictunes. 

RetdinK books* Ibtening to stodes, and specific Janp]<«e awate^ 
ne$5 activities hdp 6l3er children develop facility With lanpisfe. ' 

Chad)Den of elementary ag6 are still actively engaged in 

acquiring their native language* Langiiage devefopment is much 
slower than during the jnreschool years and. not as noticeable as 
in the earlier yem^ but studies show that it continues in much the 
'same manner as ^th younger children. . 

School-age children continue to' learn new. ConstructionB sys* ^ 
tematically^ on fhevt own» using the language they hear around 
ttiem. Iliey are prepared to construct their dwn internal language 
^stem ftom inputs that come their way and they benefit from 
exposure to a rich and varied ltnguuiti(P environment. \ 

Children progress at surprisingly flifl^rent rates. In recent lin* 
^iistrc testing that 1 did with children betweai^the ages of six/ 
and ten* I found that knowledge of a series of complex language 
^structuresv varied widely* Age was not the^whole story* Althou^ . 
in generaf the older children were more advahc^» ttiere was 
enough variation so that some of the seven^year-oldst for example^ 
werb several stages ahead of other children of nine and a half 
^ or ten* ^ \ ■ ■ ^ . 

What was different about the children in the study who pro- 
gressed quictdy as compared to those who moved along more 
slowly? Interestingly enough, the children's independent reading 
appeared to be related to tiieir linguistic stage. Those who were 
read to more/and wiio read more on their own were the ones who 
knew more of their language. 

Apparently it doesn't matter whether children listen to a book 
read aloud or read it themselves* What is important is tiie exposure 
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to the language of books* Written language tends to be more'<x>m* 
plex than speech, and childien ivho read benefit ixom a nuige of 
linguistic inputo that are unavailable to the chUd who has no access 
to books* , 

S<mie children in our study reported no reading at all in the 
course of a week, and othm reported a gieat deal Our heaviest 
-veadof, an ei|^t*yeac-old girl, reported leading, in one^vireek, Bo^ 
mjvers Aloft, Little White Horse, Find the ConsteUatiom, Myrtle 
Albertina*$ Secret^ Helen Keller, Pinoechio, The Enormow Egg, 
a Chailie Brown comic book, Ametia Bedelia, ,and a number of 
stories^ This child was in our top linguistic stage* Quite a variety 
of levels for a second giader! In general, reading at many different 
levds was characteristic of our heavy readers* 

This research suggests Uiat the kind of exposure and input pro* 
vided' by, the written language is^beneficial to children's language ■ 
development It would be use^il for teachers to read aloud to 
childrm regularly^ and to encourage them to read widely on their 
own, for pleasure. Books ^ compUeated as children are willing to 
tackle are a good idea. It's aU. ri^t io miss some of what is in the 
book in the excitethent .o^. getting on with it, and to skip less 
intocesCing ^ortions*'We all read that way* CarefUl, uudytic reading 
has its place, but free, pleasure reading farings impoitant contacts 
with large amounts of literary I^tnguage. Por other suggestions, see 
Jteading h Only the Tiger*s TnU, where wkys to encourage class^ 
4t>om reading are en^i^gly d^scribed^ 

Language .facility can be developed also through i:tAo£e direct 
approach* I think that, starting, in the upper elementary grades, . 
it is effective to he^ten children*^ awareness of language and ^ 
their sensitivity to sentence stoucture and woni meaning, Flather 
ttian teaching facts of grammar, I suggest providing ways for - 
children to become aware ol features of language that they know 
implicitiy and use, but have never h^ reason to examine directly* 
What I recommend are linguistic consciousness-raising sessions* 

Sentence composition is a good place to begin* Children can 
construct sentences under a variety of conditions that make the 
prodess more interesting* The result must be_a grammatical sen- 
tence Ilus leads to some stran){e word combinations and argu- 
ments over ii4iat is and is not a sentence. The children must 
exercise ju<^pnent about grammar and acceptability m language, 
and consider the form of language expUcitiy. They have to con- 
centr^ite on the sentencje constouction itself an4 ask .themselves 
repeated^: What can come next so that this will be a sentence? 

One way to proceed is to use a game called Alphabeteasers, 
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described by Josei^ Shipley fnlX^oi^ Pl^* an intriguing book of 
language games* In Alphabeteasecs* you start wiOi any letter of the 
alphabet; and compose a sentence in which each word in.succes* 
sion^begins with the next letter of jthe alphabet Tor example, -if 
youHbe^ with the letter b you might write: Baby cougars don*t 
eat fireflies* Sentences can be of any length, but .longer ones are 
more challenging q^A- more fUn* Some sentences produced by a 
group of filth grad^ who tried it were: "Orville planted quite 
lapidfy six tulips under very wet xylophones/* md '^A black cat 
died earV Friday going home in Joe*s kooky limousine." Some 
fourth grade productions .were: '*^Uy tasted used' vinegar*" 
'^MicHft^ never owed people quarters*" It*s fUn and it requires 
specific focus on the mechanics of sentence composition. 
- Another game for'/making sentences uses an array of words 
such as this: - V . 



9sked 


they 


know 


you 


can*t 


you 


Wiy 


don*^ 


home 


go 


forgot ^ 


I 


. say 


" want 


to 


he 


that ^ 


believe 


they 


know 



To form a sentence, start at any box, and move one box at a time, 
always to a neighboring box. The resulting string of words must be 
a plausible sentence* The children*s productions can become quite 
complicated. One fourth grader included this sentence in a long 
list: '^They t>elieve I forgot you asked why ^they know you cm*t 
go i}ome.** His teacher liked this one because of his use of subordi* 
nate clauses^ which did not usually appear in his spontaneous 
written work. , - 

Children etyoy making sentences that are unusual; they aren*t 
stttisfied with ojndinaiy ones. One group of. children working to* 
gather on another array produced the sen^nce '^Turtles don*t you 
see." I picked this one otit of their sentence Ust as being ungram- 
matical> hot a sentence. **Oh, yes it is,*.' "they argued* Here was 
their proof: ''You come into a room an^ see things on the ial^e 
and you don*t know what they are and you ask, 'What are they?* 
And somebody tells you, 'turtles, don*t you see?* ** They won 
thdr point* 
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- . . Analyzing senjfcence meaning is. another useful activi^ for Un* 
gulitic aivirenese* flett an inteiesting way to proceed is to collect 
riddles and analyze wliy they are fimny. Children enjoy making 

^- their, own-riddle books and exchanging .them with fHendsJ 'The 

sonnfe of humor in many riddles is Unguistic and there ia much to 
' . be gained in language awareness from this analysis. Tor example, 
there may be an ambiguous word in the question: **Where was 
Solon^dn*s temple? On the side of his head." Or the ambiguous 
word may be in the answer/^^Why is a bam so noi^? Because all 
the cows have horns." Or there may be a pun involved: 

Milkman: nAie you sutft you want twelve gallons of milk? 
Buyer: Yes, my doctored that I have to take a bath in milk. 
, J Milkman: Do you want it pasteurized? ^ 
,* Buyer: No, only up to my nose. 

Or the question may set up an expectation from which the answer 
digresses, and the joke is on Uie listener: /*Why do tnrds fly south 
for the winter? Because it's too for to walk.'* This kind of rkldle 
is interesting to analyze because it requires 1binIdng^bout~subtle* 
ties of meaning and variations in sentence interpretation. This is 
an excellent excise in semantics. 

There, are many ways for children to attend specifically to the 
form of language^ and thereby increase their sensitivity to language 
structure.. One sixth grader who had gone throu^ a varied of 
these scH^alled consciousness-raising activities over a period of 
"several months was asked to comp^ this work wi0i his language' 
arts textbook. He answered ,that in his'book he learned nev things, 
like noivis and verbs. **Where do you feel you learned more?" 
**Here/' he. replied. **Why?" ^^Because all this stuff makes you 

thinkr . . ■ 

* ' It is this kind of thinldnfe rather than mere fkcts of grammar^ 
that contributes to linguistic awareness, and ultimately to language 
facility. 

' " ' ^ ^ ^ . ' " ^ 
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/ 

^ Carol fisher 

Univeni^ of Qeorgia 

"ChUdten must letm to use lariguage effectively before leamine to 
, label words or sentences. ' 

Comtructingsentencfs with a variety of languaKestructuresshouM . 
be the focus of gfinunatteal instruction for children. 

Formal usage patterns have a place in c^ildten*s range of choices. 

To have an effective language arts program, we^ould decide-first 
what children must know and should be able to do at a given stage 
of development. These decisions then become the focus for learn- 
ing: and teaching. I believe we want children who can' describe a 
special -day so well that you almost feel you had been there. We 
want children who can bok at a leaf and say or write, ^^iVs dark 
green with a fuzzy sur&ce and has points on the edgesV* Unde^ 
lining green in a sentence with ''green book" and labeling it od/. 
for adje'ctive is not important. Our goal is the abUl^ to describe 
"things, not to identify desc^ptive words. We want children like 
fifth e^er Ber^amin Newland who can i^te: 

The Sunrise 

It sjowty. rises, 

As if reluctant to come up 

Its first rays touc^ the Earth, 

Thensud^nly, . * ' 

Everywhere Es light. 

Does it matter wh^Oier he can tell that a sentence is compound or 
complex, declarative or interrogative or exclarrtatory? His descrip* 
tioh,.touchirig our memories of a special sumisei seems much more 
valuable than knowing that slowly and suddenly are adverbs c? 
that touch is a tra|i$itive verb. ^ 



Tbft tern gtammar means ditTer^iit things to diffetent people,. It is 
popultriy^ VMd for the traditionid Latiifate practice of identifying 
parts ctfipeedi and choofing.«heth«r to say/'doesnV or "don 
/^wu** or "were.** More recently in linguistic study, the vrord 
grammar har been lued for the vaiious ^t»ns that describe how 
our language operates, mjqA the term t^e refiers to the different 
word-choices we select to use. If we make this distinction, our 
concmks about childzen*s "grammar" are centered mostly on 
helping them adopt the more mildly correct usage choices.. Labet^ 
tng sentmces or words, whether bj^ parts of speech or form, an^^ 
working with rules for transforming or generating sentences does 
not help children meet our primary objective of being able toJorm 
hiteretting imd varied sentences in speech of mriting. 

Developing Sentence Construction Ability 

* ' ' " , , 

'There are several ways of hewing children develop skill in using 
a variety of language stouctures in' both speech and wir^ting. Any 
of the activities recommended in this publication to develop chil* 
dren*8 language will directly or indirectly help them to form more 
varied and more complex kinds of language, there are Hso some 
particular activities that work precisely on these alulities in sen- 
tence^ coristruction, .such as sentence expansion and sentence 
cpmlHnation. ^ 

ExpandiTtg Sentences. The essential part of all activities involve 
ing sentence expansion is to help chttdr^ learn how to add new 
information to Uieir simple sentences. Instead of saying, "We went 
to the itore/* something could be added to tell which store: "We 
went to the new grocery store," or how the trip was made: "We 
went to the store in my brotger*s van/* or who else went along: 
"We went to the store with my two cousins/* AH of ttiese facts 
could even be put together into; '*We went^to 'the new grocpry 
store in my brother's van With my two cousins/* 
^ Sentence expansion activities may be done as an experience 
stoiy, with a small group of children giving ideas and suggesting 
ways of eUbcMriting on the original sentence, while the teacher 
writes or prints the story for them— or the children may write 
their own additions. Sentence ebbora^on may also be done in a 
game format; for example, a child adds to the sentence before 
moving on a board game, or before making an X or O in a tlc*tac* 
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toe gime. Teams may compete to see which can'come up with an 
additional, further elaboration of the original, alternating until 
one team' fails to think of $(»nething else to add. 

Sentence Combining. The second mi^r way of hel[nng children 
become more skilled in constructing various kinds of sentences is ' 
through sentence combinmg activities. Here children leatn miiny 
ways of putting together ^ort, simple sentences. The sentence 
usually involves preplanned practice in which sentences of the 
same kind are comt^ned using the same device or structure. 
These exenns^ may be commercially produced or developed 
the teacher For example: 

Combine each of the pairs of sentences into one sentence usin{ 
with. 

1. The boy is late. Ansmr; The boy with ted hair 
The boy has led hair. ' is late. . 

2. The dog is mine. Answer: The do; with a bone 
The dog has a bone. is mine. 

Sentence combining activiti^ can also be conducted in expert^ 
ence^tory style, starting- with ttie children's simple sentehces 
, describing something theyVe done, made, or observed. Typically 
this sentence combining activity is much less structured than 
plaimed practice exercises and it uses a variety of structures in- 
stesKi of focusing on one kind of combination. 

Both sentence expanding and sentence combining should relate^ 
to chQd]%n*s own writing so that they can actively use what they 
learn. Group writmg x>r composing -is a particularly good way of 
helping children team the process of putting ideas into writing. 
Here the teacher can list the children's ideas, discuss and plan how 
to combine and order them, talk about various ways of wording 
tile ideas, and then write them down. Thus the process of writing 
is revealed 



Changing Language Usage Patterns 

We are defining usage as the choices people make among the 
various ways of expressing their ideas. The selection depends on 
the situation, the audience, and on whether the lai\guage is writ* 
ten or .oral You migjit write a no as ''I wilt be unable to attend 
because of previous commitments/* but you mf^t say this as, 
*Tm sorry I can't come. IVe made other p]ans.*MVhen describing 
your classroom menace to the student's mother, you might say, 
'*Lee still has some di^utty with setf^ntrol.** To your prin^ 
cipal, you might say, ''Lee is stilt causing real problems with the 

S7 
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ottuf diitdmk/* and to your baft ftiend, "Lee*s driving me cnzy. 
No.iiiattw whatIdo,b«*tstm|utti4 

Thm rttUy k no rii^t or wnng uitce. Unge choicet are either 
ipivoipriite for the tituatton or ndt approiNriate; the choieet «ie 
moie or lett formal, more or leaa Utoite. Since c)iild^n*s laiv 
guafft lefledi the language they hear about them, telling diildrm 
ttiat '^he dpnV*'is wrong may pteeent m conflict if that ii what 
they hear at home. Bmdea, it ^*t really wrong* just huyppropriate 
for fchool. Thut» it ii iec(Mnm«ided that we hdp childrm accej^ 
the language th^ hear at home and in their neii^bothood aiwl 
at the tame time add to their range of choices. Teachers may do 
thii by fittt electing the usage items jthai seem to .be the most 
l^aiingHhoie that are the least socially acceptable. :Then instead 
of saying, «'Don*t say 'he don*t* It*s not rii^V*^* school 
talk (or television talk) that would be *he doesnV/* Ask the chH* 
dren tojilay roles in various situations and have them change thj^ 
language-their usage-io fi^ the persons tbey*re playing. Remind 
them that* fonnal talks are a time for f onnal language. Read 
. various mat^rials.to them so that they get a feel for how ideas are 
upiessed in writing* In a group, mite down what the children 
say, andtiwiask them to make the changes that would be made if - 
the sayings, were expressed in writing. Help diildren learn to adapt 
their language to the situation and to accept the language of their 
homes and families. 

Time recommendaticms are based on the primary goal of help* 
Juig chUdien . become more and more adept at using language. Jbe 
focus of the entire language arta prognkn^-^should be on having the 
children become truly skilled in ex{mssing themsehres, not on 
maldng-them good at talking about^language. 
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Two of this section presents three articles that focus oh the 
development of writing abilify* Learning abou^ written^ language 
is se^n as related but not identical to leaimng about spoken .lan*~ 
guage* In the fust article Boiigere points out tiiat learning to write 
begins with early scribblings^ and ear^ writing behavior closely 
parallels learning to qpeak* She describes classroom practices that 
can build on this eariy exploration and support farther develop* . 

- ment. The next two articles present two difiierent perspectives on 
fostering children's writing ability in school settings* Groff con* 
ten^s that while oral language development is important, growth , 
in ttie ability to commtmicate does not end there. Diffnences 
between oral^and written language dictate a special focus on the 
devdqpmrat of writing ability^ Groff bdieves children can gain 
fluency in written lai^uage by helfHng th^ master the mechanics. 

-A sUi^Uy different position is taken by Kantor. Allowing^ that the 
development of oral language does not ensure skill in writing, he 
emphasizes its importance as an entry to writing and advocates 
surrounding children's writing activities with much meaningful 
talk. 
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Matguerite -Bougere 
Tulane Univeisi^ 

Writing begins with childnn's scribbles and develops throng 
recognizable stages as children observe others .who writings 
practice It themselves^ and obtain helpful feedback. 

Early writing experiences relate to learning to read as children 
come to understand how letters represent sounds and are com^ 
bhied to form words and whole utterances In a teftto^right 
sequence. 



Twen^-eicht^montii^ld Avion waved a. scribbled sheet at his 
mother and said» ''That says 'Stop!* 

Dougie» a five year old» presented his teadier with a drawing 
randomly surrounded by letters and lcti>eilike forms* saying: "Give 
^ it to your ditldren and learn them it» because it says a lot of fmgs** 
<Cliv> 38). 

Four-year^ld Aime showed her nursery school teacher a draw* 
ing, under which were written two wavy lines of letters and letter* 
like scribbles. Saying she had written a story» she pointed to the 
left side of the first line ctf print and "read**: "Peter peel^ into 
the house. A bad ^6st was inside. FeW scared the ghost away. 
The end.^ As she said "The end** Anne trium[diantly jabbed the 
ri^t^hand comer of^the second line of print. 

Avion, Dougie, smd Anne had achieved the basic concept that 
writing conveys messages. Avron tried to reproduce a sign he and 
his mother had just seen in ttie street. Dougie was confident that 
his attempt at writing was- valuable. Anne improvised a story and 
followed conventional left^to^right order in "reading" a message 
that no one else could decipher. 

All the children had a \oa% way to go b^ore they could produce 
messages that were readable by others, but they were on tiie road 
to Iteracy. Their spontaneous scribbling was an important first 
step. And these children were fortunate indeed that the adults 
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involved treated their appro^dmations to writing with respect and 
encouragemeat. 



Hie Begtoning Stages of Itfriting 

Research in earfy childhood leaimng shows that ct Jdien can learn 
to write very much as they team to speak: throu^ observation, 
practice, and informal corrective feedback. Babies begin to take an 
interest in scribbling during the second year of life. When given a 
Isuppc^ve environment for writing, and opportunities to scribble 
fteely, children normally progress through observatte stages of 
competency. Gibson and Levin cite that the qualify of scribUing 
improves with practice* gradually becoming linear .rather than 
randomly placed on Jthe paper or slate, **and including more and 
more of the distinctive features of letters^ . . " When young chil- 
dren have letters and numbers available for copying spontaneously, 
they **make attempts to copy them, aiKl improve with time with- 
out correction or adult guidance/llie child recognizes the better 
mat^h himself and gets satisfaction ftom his improvement** <Gibson 
and Levin, p. 551). 

When a child comes to us with an early scribble, we often fait 
to give it the acceptance that would encourage the child to grow 
naturally and confktently toward greater competence. Althovt^ 
parents aiul other adults talk to children aiKl encourage them to 
respond long before they produce standard sentence forms, all 
too often, parents and preschool teachers either active^ discdur- 
age scribbling or neglect to provide models and opportunities for 
practice. They fait to see learning to write as a developmental 
activity and are overly concerned with correctness. 

Helping Preschoolers Grow into Writing^ 

Writing materials such as pencils, crayons, felt-tipped pens, paper, 
slates, chalk, should be readily available where young children can 
get them on their own and use tiiem. Books, alphabet sets» and the 
like should be available as models* and adults should become 
examples by ^ting themselves and occasbnalfy joining in the 
child's writing games. They should encourage the child to dictate 
not^ to family and friends, and treat the child*s scribbles.and 
approximations to writing with the same respect given to early 
attempts at verbal communication. Pressure for adult standards 
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of accumsy lAiould not be applied^ any moie than it should be 
^en a child is be^nning to talk, but suppo^ and active interest 
s hould be given. ' f 

V ntn a developmental pfograi^ttfe «;h'ox>l"prottdesrihe same kind, 
of environment that helps writing growth iii preschool years at 
home. Drawing, painting, and scribbling are encouraged and 
respected^ As children develop, th^ teacher daily gives g^uidance 
and help to individuals in writing^ capons, sentences, and brief 
stories. The teadier can begin wrifing insthictions by teaching 
children to write their own names in manu^pt, and by ghdng 
group lessons on letter formation, along with^indwidual work In 

helping children^iroducc^messages that are^meamngful to them. 

chad is given % notebook to write in daily, At first, actual 
writing is done by the teacher, at the child'i dictation: For exam< 
pie, the child may draw something, and the teacher may write 
the civ>tion. Then the teacher begins to ask^the child to trace ov«r 
. the cq^ion or other dictated material. As children grow in confi* 
dence and desire to write on their own, the ^acher prepares 
material for copying* She writes down short dictations in well- 
spaced manuscript. She allows plenty of ro^m for the child's 
^ * early attempts to copy on lines below her^model. No child is 
required to write to the poirit of fitigue or frustration. Perhaps 
a child may tr^ or copy only a word or two each day, while 
building toward proficiency and stamina in writing activites. 

Along with growing ease in copying comes the ability to begin 
wri^ting Independently, and the teacher encourages independence 
by beginning sentences or stories for the chfld to fmish alone. As 
fuller Independence develops, the child may be given a personal 
**writing and spelling dictionary"Hhat is, a small not^ok with 
each page headed by an alphabet letter^^ere tiie teacher can 
write new or special words the child asks for while writing* Each 
child's story is read and commented upon by the teacher, aiid 
hidividuals are encouraged to read their stories aloud or have the 
teacher read them during a group sharing period. Invented spell- 
* ings are accepted by the teacher, who can use the written work to 
diagnose the child's progress in phonics and^word identification 
skills. Such ongoing diagnosiscan help the teacher plan useful sWli 
work for group lesscms in reading as well as in spelling and hand^ 
writing. As indhfiduds become fluent writers, the teacher can hdp 
them work toward greater mastery of correct form by having them 
coitect and make clean copies of some of their writing for display 
or other speciid piurposes. 
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language Growth in Educational Environments 



Eaily Writing Xids Reading 



The sdiobl beginner is in a stage of intellectual' development that 
de mands active involv ement in learnin g activities. The prod uction 
of meflsages in writing actively aids learning to read, as Marie Clay 
(1972, pp. 61-62) points out: 

Th« attention of tye and brain ditecfed^to thf elements 6f 
letteis, to letter sequences and to spatial concepts. The child who 
3ivrites 1 simple' stoiy is cauj^t up in a process of synthesizing 
wbrds and sentences. This buildUiif-up process b an excellent 
cotnplement to the vbual analysis of the text in w ^ reading , < . 
which is a btealdnir<down process. By these, two processes the . . 
child comes to understimd the hierarchical relationships of let^ 
ters, words, and itttenmces. He also confirms that -the Ief^to*Ii^t 
constraint is applied to lines of pUnC, to words within lines, ard 
to letters within words. - 

Some years ago a thoughtful student of niine called writing "a 
neglected aspect of child development/* Today, solid support for 
encouraging early writing comes ttom the studies ol scholars such 
as Eleanor Gibson, Marie <71ay, and Carol Chomsky, and f^om the 
success of-^ly^ucation projects such as the Hi^/Scope Educa- 
tional Research Foundation^ We have evidence that supportive 
environments can be provided to foster children's grovirth in 
writiuEC as part of their total intellectual, social, and physical 
development. 
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Improving Children's Writing 



PatrickGroff ■ , * 
. San Diego State Unhreisity . 

Skill in written coniposiUon is not the iaevttable and natural 
lesult of otal language devejopment; it requii^s speciHc practice - 
^ and instruction. 

To develop good writeis, teacheis must provide motivation for 
wtitinK, instruction in handwridngand spelling skiiis* constructive 
responses to compodtions, and an audience for nvhat diitdien 
write. 

, ' -J 

There appears to be no Indirect route to the fiiU development of 
written composition skills. Skill in writing wilt not simply emerge 
as a result of the natural development of oral language. Therefore, 
teachers should not depend completely on their instruction in oral 
language. They need to condder some impropriate, more direct 
means-f or developing writing. \ 

Written Composition skills must be} taught, as such, because 
children*s Writing is a separate linguistic matter ftom their oral 
language* These twojmeans of expression differ in both structure 
and manner of funcEoning. For example, writing does not repeat 
the devebpmental stages of speech, and learning to write is dif- 
fmntfrom learning to talk* / . 

Furthermore, we know that written language is not simply a 
recording of Oral language. Other [research rais^ even deeper 
doubts as to ttie very close and himly positive relationships be* 
tween oral and written langu^ tha^some experts say exist. These 
points remind us of the,need to identify, as spedficaUy as possible, 
what teachers can do to influence children's writing. Of the many 
teaching activities that have been offered, four appear to have the 
greatest validity* \' 

The foremost recommendation is that children must be moti- 
vated if they Are to write effectively* This comment is confirmed 
by ali that is known of the psychology of learning. The trouble is 
that, in many schools, the circumstances do not encouragle com- 
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position, and chadren*$ urges to write are somewfaat $hort-lived* 
Each time they undertake a new writing task,^ tHe teacher must 
find &e$h ways of , stimulating their interests^. While this is a re* 
sponsibility of no small order, it is often passed over- or sli^ted 
because ot the demands of time and the limits of the teacher's 
Ingenuity* Fortunately, there are now many books that give sug* 
geitbns for stimulating children*s writing. (Some of these are 
included at the end of this article*) In .these texts, teachers can 
find ways of exci^g children about an abnost limitless variety of 
writing aGStgnments* 

-Opportunities for writing experiences are numerous in class* 
rooms that have access to television* film, magazines* pictures, 
manipulative materials*, collections, and specimens of. various 
kinds. Th^ classroom that gives the impression of a workshop or 
laboratory is also a great stimulus for things to write about. Then, 
the teacher who uses children's expressed interests as a basis for 
their writing will find that they write more and more. 

The ^ond obligation of the teacher is to help children with the 
physical act of putting words down on paper. Recent research 
shows that children*s control of the mechanics of writing relates 
to the quality of what.they write* One such study, from the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress, found tiiat-childien 
who do well with the basic mechanics of writing are also those 
wha write with the most ingenuity. White no cause and effect 
relatu>nship may be assumed, it may very well be that confidence 
in the. mechanics of writing releases children to produce original, 
creative compositions* 

What' is true for handwriting can be extended to spelling* Many 
children are unenthusiastic about composition unless they are 
confident that they can spell most of the words they want to 
write. The teacher ithus needs to conduct effective programs in 
both handwriting and spelling. 

There are several ways of helping reduce the difficulty of writ- 
ing. Younger children ^may enjoy dictating their stories or other 
kinds of writing to.older children, parent volunteers, aides* or the 
teacher. Knowledge of phonics helps the child write words* The 
teacher who circulates among the students during the writing 
period to jot down spellings for children is wiser than the one 
who directs them to the dictionary for this purpose* Teachers 
can also make children*s writing easier by not being overly critical 
about matters such as paragraphing* evenness of nuu^ins, the 
nicetii^ of punctuation* or proper word-division at the ends of 
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lines, 'Teachers can accept chUdi€n*s use of their own dialectical 
fkvtttems and usage without conecting them^ Childr^ find that 
writing on every other line allows an open space for .making 
. connections or i^osions^ 

A third important responsibility of the teacher in the develop- 
^ n^eht of childien's writii^ is to ieq>ond critically and, construe- 
tivd^ to what they write. Putting grades on children's papeis 
does not help them learn how to im]^ve their writing. Instead, 
, . chi^n need specific suggestions as to how some aspects of th^ 
writing can be improved, and about tilings they have done well. 

Such critical suggestions are best made in an individual confer* 
ence with the child-author* While it-is inappropriate to contrast 
children's writing with mature models, it is proper to use previous 
^ writini^ of pupils as one confers with them* According, the 
teacher can use checUists to aslc of each successhre writing by .the 
child: Has the cont^t improved? Is it betUx organized? Is there a 
t^ater variety of vocabulary? Are the sentences more varied and 
granunatical? Is it a more honest expression of the child's person- 
ality, status, and experiences? Does it exhibit a greater degree of 
personal enthusiasm, satisfaction* or gratification? Is it more 
sensitive to the needs of tiie argument* title narrative, or the audi* 
ence for whom it is intended? Children should Be encouraged to 
ask the same questions about their own papers, and to "proof* 
them fay reading aloud what they have written. 

On tile basis of the kinds of critical questions asked of children 
about their writmgs, the teacher can propose increasingly more 
changes in tiieir wri^ogs as time passes. Negative criticism offered 
in this manner does not discourage children* Sometimes these 
changes can be made by children directly onto the first copy by 
usmg the "spare line** tactic described earlier* At other times, 
ch0dren,may see the need for a deaner copy and will rewrite 
their paper This is especially suitable when their compositions 
are c<41ected and put into books, prepared for disftoy, or taken 
home* Teachers need to be sensitive as to how .tiie child feels 
about any particular piece olwriting. How well that child under- 
stands tiie. teacher's suggestions for revision is of tiie greatest 
importance. 

A final consideration for teachers in developing children's writ* 
ing s!'^ is the need_to find some kind of audience for tiie writing. 
Chil<3ren need recognition firom classmates, from other children in 
theitr school, and from parents^ and other adults. This sharing can 
talttf the form of classroom or school disidays of tiieir written 
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work, Th^ compositions can be copied into "books** for other 
classes or parents to read, A class can produce a literary magazine 
or an occasional" booklet of their writings, Also» children's written 

products, like those of adult writers , can be iead> talked about* 

and ana^xed for literary inerit. In ihese ways, /ihildrfennc^ceiw 
feedback about Uieir work as writers. They learn what succeeds 
and what needs improvwnent. Having others read what children 
write gives them added purpose and motivation for more writing. 
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Talking as an Entry into Writing 



Kenneth J. Kantor 
Universi^ of Geoigia 

Developing chitdien*s otal tangtiige wiD not ensure sicilt tn writ- 
ing, but it mty enhance the growth of wiiUng ability. 

Imtmction tn wttUng at begjnnii^ leveb^oiUdaim at extending 
the ituency* persomU voice* and sense of audience atteady jntUated 
in otal tanguage exptession. 



Recently a number of .language tesearchers have been looking at 
Eeladon^ips between talldiig and writing mi have noted some 
important differences between the two. In speech, for example, 
we usually receive inunediate response to what we'ie saying, 
^ereas in writing we often must imagine our audience and try 
to anticipate their reactions. Also, the written ^ord usually in* 
volves more of a commitment, so we tend to be more concerned 
with "getting it ri|^t** than when we are spaaldng. These differ* 
ences md others have ted some educators to conclude that teach- 
ing writing requires methods that are quite distinct from those 
^ used in teaching oral language^ 

We ought not assume, however, that children's speaking abilities 
are of little value in^ helping tHem learn to write. While we cannot 
depend solely on oral language instouction for teaching writing as 
well, we should take advantage of the maAy opportunities which 
talk provides for entries into writing experiences. In other words, 
the child's skill in speaUng is a key that can unlock the ficont door ^ 
of the writing house, even thou0i it may not unlock all doors 
within the house. As Nancy Martin <1976) and her associates 
reveal, talk enables us to communicate basic needs, establish and 
maintain relationships with othm, .develop our own identities, 
tmderstand how and why things happen as th^ do^ predict what 
mil happen in iiew situations, and simply have fim. All of these 
traits are true of writing as well; and to the extent that they have 
been developed tturou^ oral language, they will erihance ttie 
growth of writing ability. 
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In f&ct» some of the key terms we iise to describe effective 
iffriting have their basis in oral expression* One of these is fluency^ , . 
or the a|iility to write smoothly and at times even e^ortless^* 
This fluency or language flow develops mostly as a result of nu* 
merous and varied opportunites for talk» especially informal 

"^onversation-^d'discussiottrA-second-importanHactQr is personal 

voice^ or the extent to which, the writer *^pea]^** to h^ or her - 
audience as one human being who has something to say to an* 
other. Personal voice is revealed by traits such as honesty* clarity* 

' and simplicity; writers seek to share something with their readers 

_ rather than tiding to impress them with any particular knowledge 
or skill. Again, children find their own voices primarily through 
good experiences in speaking. Finally* we often refer to good 
writers as having a sense of audience. They form an image of what 
their readers will understand and enjoy, and thus make sound 
judgments as to the content* organi2atbn» and style that will - 
appeal to' those readers. And what better chance for children to 
develop this audience awareness than in talking with each other - ^ 
and with trusted adults? 

Specifically^ talking serves as an important prewriting activity, 
as a procedure for helping children generate ideas ^fore they 
write. This brainstorming process can help children mStt^up to 

Jhe writing task"; as they develop the raw ttuiterial for their writing. - 
One teacher <and writer) who uses -this method eff^tively is 
Barbara Esbensen (1975) as she asks a series of questions to draw 
out',children*s images and ideas on a subject (the city» the seasons* 

^ animals) and then records children's responses in clusters on the 
chalkboard to guide them toward producing vivid and imaginative 
poetry. The many .excellent examples of children's poems cited 
in her book A Celebration of Bees Ulustrate the success of her pre* 
vmting methodHhe value of talking before writing. At' the same 
time we ought to recognize the warning of Phillip Lopate (1978)» - 
another teacher and poet« that we sbouki avoid so-called overkill 
in prewriting discussion. Sometimes such a discussion generates 
so much excitement that the writing seems anticlimactic to chil^ 
dren; the writing task may then seem more Uke drudgery than a 
pleasurable activity. Teachers need to make careful judgments 
as to. how much talk is enough to provide motivation and ideas 
for writing* but not so much as to diminish their students* interest. 
Given the usehihiess of talk as an entry into writing* we still 
face the question of whether children can write effectively if they 
haven't mastered the mechanical skills of handwriting* spelling^ and 
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punctuation. My opinion is that while these stdlls aie certainly 
helpful for beginning writing,' they are not^ crucial. Childcen can 
write ,with some degree of fluency, if not mechanical accuracy, 
as eariy as the preschool years. Many children may feel self- 
conscious about mechanics* especially spelling* because parents 

.ja^achers.pIace.uodue -emphasisjonihosi^jMUXQw^T skilUkiSorrsL- 

ing about spelling or punctuation may even interrupt the flow of 
their language, and children can thereby lose a good image or idea 

' or phrasing. If we can cause children dmply to produce as much 
written language as possible without their being preoccupied with 
mechanics, yre can help them develop the fluency necessary^Q feel 
comfortable and confident with writing. 

Fluency requires our giving children many opportunities for 
writing practice, especially of the so^alled free*wnUng kind in 
which they record thoughts as quickly as they come into their 
minds, and establish a rhythm and flow of writing. The purpose 
of ficequent writing practice is to make writing seem almost as 
natural as talking. Once some ease and confidence are establish^, 
we can help children with those mechanical aspects of writing 
that shape and refine the product and make it more effective. 
It*s not that mechanics are unimportant* but that fluency must 
come first In turn, fluent writing provides a real reason to learn 
to spell, capitalize* and punctuate. 

Direct personal experiences provide the best source of material 
for children*s writing and they enable them to speak and write 
in their own voices. We should. eiScourage children to write about 
baseball or little sisters or favorite songs or places or about going 
fishing or making n^w ftiends or anything else they have some* 
thing to say about. And in respecting the values of these experi* 
ences, we should respond positively to children's expressions 6f 
thought and feeling that touch chords in our own experience. 

Finally, -we should help children develop a sense of audience 
through sharing their writing with others*, especially with each 
other. Writing only to a teacher audience leads to undue concern 
with producing what the teacher wants* and too little with 'ex- 
pressing one*s own thoughts honestly and directly. A more impor- 
tant role for the teacher is that of guiding small groups of students . 
in sharing iheir writing and responding to each other. In this way^ 
children begin to acquire an awareness of the effects their writing 
may have on various audiences. h^./ • t '-^ 

Elements of good writing thus have important parallel m oi^?.- 
lahguagte" that can be exttodedand applied to writing. As we en- 
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counfle children to expiess ideas with fluency, peisonal voice, 
and sense of audience, so will we foster their growth in writing 
ability. 
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Part Three: Peveloping 
. Reading Abilities 



^ , Leunintf about languafe is pitt of learning about the world As 
' diildmi have experiences with mriiten langua/jce-^isteniitg to 
ttorieit mtching otben mrite, noticing signs and symbols in 
the environment^ and experimniting with teading^-they develop 
concepts .that have signiGca^c^ for devdoping rc»ding aUlities* 
Fart Three presents a series of artkles^that explore vinous aspects 
of how children leam to read* Goodman examines the beginnings 
of reading ami presents the iesa*^ of research in sroung chBdren^s 
awareness of print in the environment. Pinnell^ article describes 
how children become sensitive to the patterns and characteris- 
tics of written language as they have experiences with books. 
Smith »t>tbres the relationship between children*s knowledge 
of the structure of language and their bcili^ in reading compre* 
bension* He focuses on the ieader*s knowledge of vocabulary and 
^tactic structures* Taking a different view, Terry cauticms 
* aj^lnst teaching skills in isolationt and advocates giving children 
many opportunities to read books as the primary concern of the 
reading teacher* 
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Reading— How Does It Begin? 



Yett4 Goodman, 
\ University of Arizona 

Bess Altweiger, 
Univeacsity of New Mexico* 

, , Preschoolen alteady know a great deal about print and many aie 
able to ^*Tead**"the words they encounter in familiar sltual^ns. 

Isolating the components o( wiltten langua^ by presenting let^ 
tets, Mtotdst and ph'^is^ out of a real context makes reading an 
abstract and difficult task. 

An environment that is rich in experiences iivith books, magazines, 
and other printed matter, and the wdting of stories and personal 
tetters provJde the encounters with written language from which 
children leam to read* 

On any day of the week in New York Ci^, De^it, Chicago; 
'nicfion, or Los Angieles, it is ea^ to find a ^e^year-otd reaching 
iunross the deli! counter to pay for the items on Qie grocery list, 
or a nine-year-otd explatning to her three*yearK)Id broQier that 
they must wait until that sign says walk before they may cross 
the street, or a preschool-age consumer snealong a box of Count 
Chocula cereal into the shopping cart while Mom isn't looking. 
Behind apartment doors, one can find a five^year-old choosing a 
can of tuna for lunch while Mom*^ at work, or a toddler watching 
the words fly across the television screen during commercials for 
hours on &nd; or a Uttie boy who is cuddling,up to Grandma for a 
bedtime story. . \ 

yVHat all iiiese familiar scenes have m common is that the chil- 
dren are involved with and u^g written language wiQiin meaning- 
ful and functional settings. They know that print communicates— 
that it *^says" som&thing, that it^ supposed to make sense, a^d 
even that it's sequenced from left to rijfht. Children have learned 
ttiis becaiise in our society they and aU of us are surrounded by 
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print. It has become a necessaiy part of our commuiucation sys- 
tem, and children as weU as adults Interact with it almost every 
day of theii lives* Nobody has to teach preschoolers what they 
learn about print before entering kindergarten, just as nobody has 
to teach them how to speak and understand oral language. Chil- 
dren are masters at making sense of theii world, and today written 
language is a vital part of that world for most children in the 
United States. 

Over the ^year% articles and books on beginning, reading have 
sug^ted that some children learn to readKbefore entering school* 
Delores Durkin {1966) report^ an important retrospective study 
of children who read before beginning school, but in most cases, 
children sudi as these are regarded as unusual* It is generally as* 
sumed that most children, especially those Hying in urban inn^- 
city environments or from lower socioeconomic backgrounds, 
cannot read or meaningfully interact with print before they are 
tau^t in school. 

Since 1973, both formal and informal studies have been con* 
ducted in Arizona, Michigan, Indiana, and Ontario to determine 
preschoolers* awareness of print in thei^ environment and in 
books, theii concepts of reading and writing, and theii writing 
ability {Goodman and Cox, 1978; Goodman and Goodman, 1979)* 
The children in these studies were two to five years old and repre- 
sented a variety of ethnic, linguistic, and socioeconomic back- 
grounds. Awareness of environmental print was determined by 
asking the children to respond to print such as that on food and 
household product labels, street signs, and store signs. In some 
cases tiie actual sign or box was 'ised* Later the print became less 
and less contextualized, as the Gsst task consisted of print accom- 
panied by pictures and symbols* the second included, only the 
s^lized Ic^o, and the third consisted only of the words in black- 
and-white manuscript form. The children were asked **What does 
this say?** and "Show me where it says that." 

The purpose of this paper is not to present detailed statistical 
analyses from the research, but rather to discuss general fmdings 
concerning what children know^about written language by the 
time they come to school and to suggest what this means for 
classroom instruction. 

The most important finding is that preschoolers are able to 
react meaningfully to print in theii environment Most very young 
children can tell what a stop sign s^ys even when they see only a 
pict^ire of one. Children develop an awareness that print has 
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directionality^ When a child is looking at a cereal box and responds 
n^I^opriately with ''That says Cheerios/* often the diild will 
point to Uie prtnt» moving a finger alot^ the row of lettets* Most 
children iffill respond in a functional my to the print they are 
fiunUiar iRrith* ''I Imish my teeth with that," a four year old might 
say while pointing to OR-£-S*T, or "That says buy cars!* in 
response to a picture of a large automobile while pointing to a 
small logo of a nationally known. automobile in the upper left^ 
^handcom^* ^ 

Yoiuig children maJce a functional or appropriate response to 
print seen within a familiar context but when the context is un- 
familiar* trying to cieciidiex it- is treated as a strange task* Children 
who are three, four, pr five years okl, for, example, are good at 
' ^responding to Cmt when it iSv^printed in the familiar blue letters 
^ on the toothpaste box, but when they are shown Crest printed in 
manuscript on a yfhite card, the response indicates that what they 
see is unrelated tetters or nonsense. The print on the card has no 
meaning for Uiem. Some children respond by saying **1 can*t read** 
-vi^iile others act bofed and want to get away firom the activity^ 

Another importart^ findii^ is that preschool children seem to be 
more aware of Uie function of print on objects in Uieir environ- 
ment than they are of the function of print in books. Children 
who are very comfortable with responding appropriately to 
fairdliar print in tii^nr enviromnent may not know, mdien being 
read to, that the print in books is what tells the story. Often when 
asked **Show me where I am reading** the chikl will respond by 
pointing to the illustrations on the picture page. When asl^ what 
the print is on the page, they may say "letters,** **words,** at 
**numbers** as i^ it had nothing to do witii the reading* It seems, 
however, that children who have had much experience in bdng 
read to in an intimate, one-to^ne letting are more aware of ttie 
function of print in books than those who have been read to in 
, lai^ group situations or not at all* 

Children develop concepts and knowledge about the world 
through their int^action with the things that are part of their 
surroundings. Thus, when vvr;tten language, books, magazine^, 
personal letters, are part of their world, chiklren develop concepts 
' and knowledge about written language. 

Based on these considerations, we must raise serious ^^tions 
about the concept of so-called reading readiness as it is applied in 
most schools. Programs 'around the country are aimed at **getting 
a child ready** to read. Although the child has already begun to 
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otganize concepts about what print is and how it is used by inter* 
acting with it in meaningful and functional settings, reading 
readiness programs may present letteis, words, and phrases out 
of Imguistic and situational contexts and teU children that this is 
what reading is all about. Interaction with books, pencQs, news^ 
papers, personal letters, and the like, is often delayed until the 
child does something that is assumed to be prerequisite to reading. 

The children we have studied and worked with have received no 
formal iiistruction, yet they I^ave begun to read. Reading may be 
its own readiness. Bich experiences with books, magazines, ^gns 
and symbols in the environment, and with writing tiorim and 
personal letters may be the environment tn which not only readi* 
ne$£. occurs but reading begins to develop. Children learn language 
by interacting with it in meaningful contexts and throu^ using it 
to communicate in social setSngs. Language use-4K>th oral and 
written-ncan be its ovm teacher. 

What can th^ classroom teacher do to encourage and extend 
what children already know'about written language upon entering 
school? The teacher must not confuse them! Children expect 
written language to make sense and to be a part of meaningful 
situations. Setting up a literate classroom environment^ in ^liich 
written language is a means of communicatkin and not an end in 
itself, will nurture the common<sense notions about print that 
children bring to school. 

Teachers should encounige children to use their knowledge of 
prhtt when drawing or constructing models of their neighbor* 
hoods, playing in the classroom play store or house, shopping, 
reading labels, and follownig directions for a cooking project. 
Children can write notes to send through the classroom mailbox, 
write captions explaining their art woirk, or keep a diary or journal. 
In some cases children might dictate tiieir stories to the teacher, 
but in general, the writing i^ocess should develop on Its own. 

Our research suggests that children need first-hand, individual ot 
small*group experiences with boolcs. Books should be read to the^ 
children to show them where the story is coming bom. They 
should leaf throdgh books on their own, and become familiar with 
how books work. And of course, one of the best ways for children 
to learn about books is for them to become authors themselves. 

Most importantiy, written language must be presented to -the 
children as a whole, meaningful communication system. Fragment* 
ing and isolating components of written language makes reading 
an abstract and difficult task. 
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We need further leseardi on children*s developing awareness of 
print Thit can be done in both informal and formal settings* 
Teichen in the classroom can ot»erve children as they respond to 
print in their environment (Goodman, 1978). What do children 
think is written on certain offices or cabinets in the scho^? On a 
walk around the school yard, what do the signs along the curb or 
at the school entrance say? When , chitd^n are looking through 
books, magazines, or newspapers, how do they show the degree of 
. theirawareness of the function dxvi purpose of these materials? 

It*s time for teachers to learn &om the childien, watch what 
Qiey do as they interact with prints encourage their inquiry, and 
re^^ect and extend all of the ^periences and knowledge about 
written language that children bring to the classroom. 
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Developing the Awareness of 
Book Language 



' GaySuPinneli 
OMo State Department of Education 

Learning to lead Involves learning that wdtten languife is differ- 
ent from spoken language. 

As children have m^y expeiiences with different kinds of mitten 
language, they become tnore sensitive to the fieatures .of written 
languace-rUie.language of books^ 

Many children pr^tend^ to ''read** stories that they have heard 
before. Sometimes, if the story is very^Camiliar, they almost '^ead** 
it word for word. As they read in this way, they reveal their 
understanding of some ways in which the language of stocies is 
different ftom the language of everyday talk. And learning about 
book language is an important part of learning to read, indepen- 
dently, material that is unfamiliar. 

As children hear. stories read aloud they sometime repeat 
words or phrases as they respond to particular pattens of Ian* 
guage^. During a reading of ''The Three Bears" you wilt often 
hear children saying the "Who's been sleeping in my bed?** part. 
Or young children may jrepeat phraies such as ''good ni^t» house; 
good ni^t, mouse** afcer a few readings of Goodnight Moon by 
Margaret Wise Brown. They cm describe details in i^ctuim or a 
sequence of events^ such as those in Rosie*s Walk by Hutchins. 
We often hear children chiming in on the *' once upon a time** ot 
'^d they aU liyed happily ever after** parts of a story, Ttvree*year* 
old Jenny was fascinated by the "Piop!** when a pile of snow was 
dumped on Peter's head yn The Snowy Day, She requested the 
story often» and when her mother came to th^t page, she would 
slap her head with her hand, shouting "Plop!** 

As children have more experience with books and stories th^ 
begin td develop notions of ^at a "story** is, and 6f strufituie, and 
patterns not normally used in their spoken language. They become 
more sensitive to repetition and to sounds of words. Parents and 
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preschocA teachers often notice young chtldien **reading" a book 
by looking at the pictmes, carefully turning the pages, and invent* 
ing iheir own stcffies to express the meaning they find. ^ 

The invited stories are Ulcely to desctibe actions or details in 
pictures; and-if tfaeyVe heard the story &equ«ntly, the children 
may repeat speciJSc words or phrases from the actual text of 
the story, 

Obec^rvis^ and listenii^ to Children 

Five*year-old Jenny <the **Plop** fan) has had a rich background.p£ 
experience with books. Observing her behavior and listening to^er 
retdling of a swry can reveal much about her growing awareness 
of book language. . ^.r 
' She loves the story Where the Wild Things Are by Maurjce 
Sendak, She has heard it many times. After one such re^^readid^' 
her mother asked Jenny' to **read" the stccy. Jenny's kivented^ 
version be^ with **Once upon a time," indicating that she h^ ' 
heiuK) many stories and was comfortable using a standard device 
for starting Uiem. Jenny went on to describe details in Uie pic* 
tuxes» using her own everyday language: ' 

T€xL\ The night Max wore Jenny: Once upon a tfrne theie 
wolf suit and made mischief was a litUe boy named Max. He 
of one kind tnd anoUier his was hanging on a rop^, tied, 
mother called him ''WILD Hb room was a mess. Max 
THING** and^Max safd* *'l*LL made > pjc^uie. It was a pic- 
EAT YOU UP!" so he was sent tuie of a monster It says by 
to bed without eating anything. Max, and then was steps and 

there was a dogi 

As .Jenny moved furth^ into the story she began t$Mhsi4ay an 
increased sen^ of drama and audience. In several instances she 
wed the actual langua^ of the text: 

Text: , , ^ sailed off through Jenny: And then Max said, ^ 
night and day and in and out ^^Well, I UiinK HI take my 
of weeks and almost over^r boat." The wild things said 
year to wheie the wild tbifigs [hesitationj and in, out of 
are, weeks and over, over a year to 

where the' wild things "are. 
And then Max said to the wild 
things^ *'i hate youl" 

^^eqilently Jenny displayed awareness of the patterns of language 
"in the stc^^and used them in new ways: ' ^ 
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Text: . . roared their terrible Jenny: They roared their to> 
roan and gnashed their ternbte ribte roars. They stomped their 



eyes aod showed their terrible . their eyes at them eighty times 
clawstilMaxsaia/'BESTILl." ... and then he said, ''WeU, I 

think /V/ crunch my ierribie 
mthf rm gontia ett you up!" 

At one point in the story Jenny seemed to produce a sequence 
that sounded like the text rather than one that had meaning for 

her; - ^ ^ 

Texi: . . . over a year and in Jenny: . . . and sailed back over 

and out of weeks anil through a year without of vveeks and 

a day and into the night of his throu^out the day/ Into the 

own room where he found his night of his vety own room 

supper waiting for him and it where he found his supper 



Jenny ended her story exactly as did the author The last phrase, 
*\ . - and it was stiU hot,** is one that had special meaning for her 
and is frequently repeated verbatim by children. 

Jenny was als6 recorded while retelling a story she had just 
heard for the first time. Her mother read Itt the Rabbitgardett by 
Leo Lipnni and then asked Jenny to tell the story as she looked 
tiixougfa the book. As before, Jenny began by describtog details 
in the pictures: ^ 

Jenny: There weze two rabbits together and one big one. One had 
black eyes with a brown citcte. One had brown eyes with a brown 
circle. And one had brown «yes with a pink drde. Ihen the 
orange <me with the foisck circle and the black otie with the black 
{Circle went o{f to took for carroty 

Compared ^th the previous ston% however, fewer segmoits of the 
retelling wete similar to the text. , 

/ Careful examination ot Jenny's story retelling can reveal mudi 
about her awareness of the features of written language. She can 
^'talk like a book,** an abiUfy that Marie Clay (1972) describes as 
an important step in letuming to lead. She has notions of sequence, 
story construction, and the patterns and structures of written 
language. Above all, she is intevactit^ with written language in a 
way that is meaningful her. J^nny expects to be able to read 
independently soon, and she expects to get meanmg from what 
she reacto. She is beginning to learn to read by making full use of 
her knowledge of language. 




was stilt hot. 



waiUng for him and he was 
happy and it was still hot: 
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Lcamiiig about Book Languid ' 

Any discussion of leading or leamijig to lead must be based on the 
, notion that written language is first and foremost language. When 
children ]eam to read and write, they are learning about language; 
jChey are learning a^particular use of Umguage. Children wlio have - 
"mai^ expaciences with written language soon learn that '*our use 
of the language when we speak differs fitom our use in written 
form** <Clay, 1972). AU childiren, .whatever dialect or variety of 
language they speak in their homes* must become aware of the 
dilfmnces between spoken language and book, language. like 
knowledge of spoIs^nJanguage, knowlei^ of book language is 
(tevebped as children experience it, respond to it, and try to use ic 
in their daily lives. 

Children are surroutided by a^ world of written lar«guage* Hiey 
see. in their environments a varie^ of written language— signs, 
advertisdhents, netopapeis, books, and so on^^hich they try^to 
make sense of and to use* As young children have experiences 
with books, they become aware of tiie features of the written 
language they encounter* They bring to the jceading situation 
everything they know about language and they learn new patterns 
and meanings as they gain experience. 

. Observing and listenhig to chiklren as they respond to written 
language can help parents and teach^ become sensitive to chil- 
dren's knowledge of book language. We can often leuam mote 
through Infpimal interactions with children thim we can through 
so-called lestdiness tests or formal diagnostic procedures. Some 
^tful activities for gathering evidence of awareness of book 
language are: ^ \ 

tlead a story to a child and then ask the child to "read** or 
^ ' tell the story while looking at the pages. 

Record the language and listen to it again. Try doing this 
. .^nce a week for three or four weeks. « 

Observe children as they dramati2e a story that has been 
read to them. 

£xamine children's dictated stories for evidence of book 
lang^e. 

Read a story that children have previously heard. At some 
point ask them to try to predict what the next page wUl say. 
^£>e careful not to overdo thb and ruin the story.) 
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^ 'Extend stories through activities such as painting, clay, or 
collago and listen as children talk yrhUe they work. 

« 

'Helping Children Gior.* in Language . 

It is important to remember that awareness of book language is 
developed throu^ experiences with iimtten language. Jenny had 
many opportunities to hear stories, and her favorite ones wer^ 
read ovet and over to h^. Not all children may 1iave so much 
literary input. For all children^ the school situation should offer 
many opportunities for experiences with written language. Read- 
ing storfes aloud to children^ among many other benefits, makes 
the patterns of written U^guage available for their use and helps 
build knowledge of bpok language. Children should be encour- 
aged to take books hom$ for their parents,- other ailults, or older 
brothels and ^t^ to read to them. 

' Xliildren need to hear a variety of written language. They need 
to hear stories and other written materials that use language simi- 
lar to their spoken language; they also need exposure to written 
language that differs from their spoken language. They need stories 
that offer description and dialogue, and tiiey need to hear the 
M^uage of fairy tales and fantasy. Stories with repetition of 
Voids and phrases-^not tue stilted language of some basal readers^ 
but tiiat which occurs naturally as part of storyteUing^-are esfpe- 
. ciaily helpful to the youngster who is just becoming acqiiainted 
with book l^ngua^e. 

Children need everyday experiences with all kinds of books. 
They team best in a stimulating but informal atmosphere. Above 
all» they need the presence of a sensitive adult who can enjoy 
books with them and can make book language and the, meanings 
inherent in written language readily available. Browsing throu^ 
books, hearing stories read al6ud» talking, teUii^ stories {perhaps 
having them written down), and encountering new and interesting 
features of written language-all provide a curriculum for develop*' 
ing children's awareness of the language of books. 
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Language Awareness and 
Reading Comprehension 



WiUiamSmiUi 
Universi^ of Pittsburgh 

Rctdinj comprebemimi is related to the madei^s knowledge of 
the vocabulaty and ^tactic $truetutes used in the material. 

Children can learn new words and structures through reading if 
the relationship between the two is careAtlly controlled^ 

Reading is too often viewed as just something to be taught or as 
a way of t^ting.achievement. Indeed, we are responsible for teach* 
ing reading in schools and it is one way of assessment, btit those 
are not the most important reasons for induding reading in the 
curxiculum. Reading is a means by i/^cb. children and adulta can 
learn new^ ideas. At the same tune, reading is highly related to 
children's Icnowledge of the meaning and structure of language and 
it is a valuable tool for enriching language development* 

Befcoie children -learn to read, they already h^ye acquired most 
of the basic syntactic rules of the language and they have learned 
a considerable number of words. As they develop reading abilities, 
they must learn to combine language structures with ease and to 
use them in varied ways. How much tiiey will comprdiend de* 
pends partly on their working vocabulary and on the language 
structures and patterns they are able to use effectively* 

The single most important variable in reading comprehension, as 
assessed by most commonly used measures, is the students* knowl* 
edge of the meanings of words in the material being leadHlieir 
basic knowledge of vocabulary* As students mature, their knovri* 
edge of vocabulary increases in two ways. First, new words are 
learned throu^ interaction with other speakers, ftom school in 
general, and bom reading. The first meanings attached to these 
new words are usually limited to denotations and are only appfox* 
imations of what adults know about the words* Indeed, applying 
these firsts limited meanir^ may sometimes actually restrict the 
students* comprehension at the literal level* 
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After new wonto aie letnied, children must, learn Addlttoi^ 
metninfi md ihiclH of meftning for each word* As diUdren en- 
cotmfanr t word more often, they are forced to leam Ha connota- 
tions at wen ai denotations; they team how Uie word can be used 
in new contexts* Thete^ acMitional meaninfs are crucial to the 
ttudenta* abiU^ tc comprehend on the inference level* 

The teaming , pioceti is actually somewhat <^c^!ical; the mo?e 
words a reader knows, the more words that reader can infer from 
the cont«t about words that are unlcnown* if a student is aslrad 
to read a passace in which there are a number of unknown words, 
comprehension is seriously impeded* if only one or two words are 
unknown, the meanings can at least partially be inferred fiFom Uie 
context* It ha$ long been observed Uiat students can read at a level 
that seems to mi»ss their abiU^ to write or spe*;^ Actually, stu- 
dents may be unaUe to enunciate specifically all words on a page, 
but tbey ^y be able to handle it^uling. material that is "hch in 
context**-Hhat is, containing many words that have rneamng for 
tbe^st^dent* Whenf attempting to read materials that ^ rich in 
^text, students able to guess at the meanings of unknown 
words or even **read around** those words without seriously de- 
creeing comprehension. 

Knowledge of the structures and patterns of language is also 
reteted to understanding and using context to gain meaning ficom 
reading. Familiarity with the ^tax of the Umguage in the mate- 
rial being read is an important factor in whether the reader can use 
context effectively* We have ample evidcaure that as students 
mature, they ere able to read and comprehend increasin^y more 
complex sent^wes* It seems that readers in the early grades under- 
sMnd ii^at they are reading more eaoly if the material contains 
language with structures consistent with their own talk* At the 
beginning levels, students seem to read each sentence icsif itwere, 
the entire passage and they have some difficult in processing 
large amounts of verbal material at once* Structures in the speech 
and writing of young children are not as complex as those of older 
children and adults. Sentences are often linked with and ot and 
thetit for example, "I went downtown, and I bought a toy car, 
and it was a CorveOe, and then I took it home, and then I showed 
it to my friend Bobby*^* 

Using reading material with simple language stmctures increases 
comprehension fc»r beginning readers, but it also creates a problem 
which can decrease comprehenMon^ As mentioned above, context 
is very important for. determining the basic meaning of an un- 
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known word -and for «laboiating pie meaning of a known woid* 
Because young.fe«dm some^es tire and frustrate quickly, length 
of patsagea they are asked to read is often limited. Consequently, 
the simple sentences typically found in readers desi^ied for begin- 
nert aie lacking in the context necessary to gue^ at lueaning* 
i The deUcate issue, then, is: How complw should the sentence 
be?. The issue is resolvM by determbting the purpose of readbg. 
If we want students to read with highr accitracy and easy compre- 
hension, then^simple <t>ut natural) sentences are'best^ and materials 
shoul<^be genendly coiisistent with the language which students 
speak' or wriie. However, if we want children to Icam new ideas 
from the reading, then sentences must be made more complex <by 
^riding adjeotiv^es, adverbs^ and clauses), to enlarge the context 
' and provide sufficient inifonnation for the student to gu^ at 
unknowT words. - 

^ Thus» ^ general ^lattem emerges. As students grow in Hievs^, 
ability t ."ead* their vocabuhury -increases as does their abUtfy to 
compreh^ i more complex structures*' When using reading as a 
means of beaming new information ox as a meahg of testing, it is 
extremely important that the teacher know the language develop* 
ment level of each child. While we know that young children read 
jsimple sentences best, we also know that more advanced students 

' may actually have trouble reading sentences that are too simple* 
These students expect sentences to be complex and have learned 
how to interrelate th^ sentences. Th^fore, if the syntax does not 
fit their expectations, th^ are forced to dow down* In effect^ 
th^ must rewrite the sentences in their^ bends ^hil^ ihey read. 
This slo^g dovm not only creates boredom, it often causers a - 
lack of attention; the untaxed mind wanders. Ccn^iequently, these 
students majr nbt comprehend weU and their learning is limited* ' 

The impHcatiOn or this research on the effect of language on 
reading comprehension is that we are dealing with a two*edged 
sword. The stage of the chUd*s language development is related to 
how much of the material will be understood at both literal and 
inferential levels. Further, language develc^ment will affect the 
efficiency <speed as well as compreheosion) of readuig* The other 
edget of the sword is pedagogical* We know that both vocabulary 
and syntax can affect comprehension^ and we know that intro* 
d'jcing too much of the unknown interceding material will create 
insurmountable difficulties. By careftiUy controlling one fiactor, 

. we can increase the difficulty of the other,^ ttius allowing the 
student to gain in knowledge without creating frustration or 
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boredom. As a consequence, reading becomes a ^stematic too! 
for acquiring and developing language* and this new linguistic 
ability allows us to continue the cycle* 
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Learning to Read 
through Literature 
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Reading instruction is most effective when children are allowed 
and encouraged to learn by actually reading books. 

Reading books aloud, using books as springboards to other activi^ 
ties, and encoura^g children to read independently ate com- 
ponents of an instructionskl program that emphasizes ivide reading 
and exposure to books. 

What is ttie primary function of a reading teacher? Fretend you are 
answering this question as part of a survey and select one of the 
following: 

1^ to ensure ttiat children are competent users of word analy^ 
strate^es ^ , 

2. to offer a program in which comprehension skills are mastered 

3. to provide children witti many opportunities to read books 

4. to teach children to read for information and to solve prob- 
lems 

If you think that the acquisition of skills is most important in 
learning to read» you probably chose numbers 1 or 2; however, 
if you beUevc ttiat children learn to read by reading, you more 
than likely selected item number 3. In a similar survey, thirty 
reading teachers were asked to respond to ttie same question. 
Given the same four choices, none of the teachers in the^sample 
chose item number 3 as being the most important function of a 
reading teacher. 

Yet» according to many recc^lsed authorities in reading today, 
^^children learn to read only by reading** <Smith» 1973» p. 195) 
and instruction can not and should not occur separately from 
reading books. In essence, teaching reading skills in isolation, apart 
feom books, is like teaching children to swim while out of the 
water. 
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This viewpoint is substantiated by significant research. Bam- 
berger (1976, p. 61), in an attempt to discover why some children 
read and others do not, studied a variety of reading situations. An 
examination of the results showed clearly that the exceptional 
classes where the children read well and extensively were not those 
in which the teacher concentrated on reading skills. Rather, they 
were classes in which the main object was to develop joy in read- 
ing through acquaintance with books from the very begimiing of 
reading instruction. Bamberger concluded (p^ 63): "JBducation in 
reading used to have the book as its goal; today the book is more 
tlian a goal, it is the means to an end." 

Findings bom another significant study (Durkin, 1966) suggest 
that children who learn to read early have been read to frequently. 
A parent or an older child has answered their questions concerning 
the material read. The children involved in Durkin's study fre- 
quently saw adults reading, and reading was considered a pleasur- 
able activity in their homes. Larrick (1975, p. 15) summarizes the 
implications of this research: **The two important ways to culti- 
vate a child's readiness for reading are (1) to develop each child's 
aptitude for reading through rich experience with oral language 
and (2) .to create eagerness to read through continuing pleasure 
in books ." 

If a teacher believes that children learn to read through con- 
tact with literature, how can an instructional program be planned 
that emphasizes wide reading and exposure to books? One success^ 
ful method is to organize a literature^ed reading program, which 
can be described as having three basic components: (1) reading 
books aloud; (2) using books as springboards to a variety of 
writing, reading, listening, and language experiences; and (3) en- 
couraging children to read independentiy. 

Reading Books Aloud. Research has shown that throughout the 
elementary grades, children profit from hearing books read aloud. 
For example, Cohen (1968) found that second graders who were 
identified as slow readers benefited from a year-long read^aloud 
program. Teachers read stories to children and then engaged them 
in a variety of activities such as dramatizatu}ns, book discussions, 
and art projects. At the end of the year, work knowledge, quality 
of vocabulary, and reading comprehension of the children in the 
experimental classes increased significantly over the control group 
classes. Here are some suggestions for teachers who are planning a 
read-aloud program: 
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Establi^ a specific time each day for reeding books or poems 
aloud. 

Try to select books or poems that will be int^sting to both 
boys and girU. 

When choosing books to read aloud, consider the language of 
the story. Is is creative and enjoyable to hear? Is the book 
vfeU written? Does the story flow smoothly for reacfing 
aloud? 

If the reading is for younger children, consider tiie size and 
quality of the illustrations ^en selecting books. 

If a book lends itself to discus^on, make time to talk about 
it. Conversations about books help children develop and 
clarify concepts^ broaden tiieir exp^:ience, and extend their 
knowledge of words* 

Using Books as Springboards. Books can be used to initiate a 
variety of arts experiences tiiat will contribute to children's growth 
in reading. For example, dramatic activities inspired by books such 
as Sam or Alexander and the Terrible^ Horrible^ No Good^ Very 
Bad Day are enjoyable and offer children beneficial language and 
reading experiences. Both of these stories provide cs^cellent mate* 
rial for role playing in the classroom* Books can also motivate 
children to write— and read and share their creative products* 
Wordless books, such as tiie Alligator*s Toothache^ Ah^Choo^ or 
A Birthday Wish^ provide opportunities for children to write and 
then read their own Uxts. Older students might write and share 
continuing episodes for books such as Julie of the Wolves, Island 
of the Blue Dolphins, Call It Courage, A Wrinkle in Time, otSing 
Down the Moon. Books can also mittate listening experiences. For 
example, children can record familiar folktales on cassette tape. 
The Three Bears mi^t be retold from GoldQocks's point of view 
or The Three Billy Goats Gruff mi^t become a modernized twen- 
tieth century tale recorded cn cassette tape for other students in 
the class to hear* 

Encouraging Independent Reading. If children are to read 
widely, many different kinds of books should be available within 
the classroom. In addition to a variety of books, special children's 
periodicals such as Cricket and National Geographic Woiid are a 
valuable part of the classroom collection. Also, new books and 
materials should be added to the classroom collection as fre- 
quently as possible. It is important to talk about the new mataials 
because children ofren show an interest in reading books that the 
teacher introduces or discusses with them. 
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It is a good idr:a to aside a ^>ecial rime each day for students 
to read the variety of material that is available. This is especially 
^ importP.nt because children may not actually read at any other 
ttme^ dvTing the day. Many teachers select thirty minutes before 
or after lunch» or use a period of time near the end of the school 
day when everyone can read without interruptionMncluding 
the teacher, 

Jf at all possible, provide a comfortable place for children to 
reed, A nig> soft ptllo^?^, or an old sofa can change a formal read* 
ing setting into a warm» ccTy one where pleasurable reading is 
likely to occur. The classroom environment communicates to the 
y^um; readers that reading is an activi^ that is to be explored* 
enjoyed » and shared. 

It children are to learn to read throu^ literature, as this article 
suggests* teachers of reading should continue to find ways of mak* 
ing books an integral part of the instructional program. Then, and 
only then> can books become the means to a desirable end for 
children who are becoming readers. 
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Introduction 



Those who work in various areas of language arts education are 
cau^t between two opposing and sometimes mutual^ exclusive 
trends: the pressure for accountability and its attendant testing 
which sometimes runs counter to the recommendations of special- 
ists in learning theory ami language education for a more humanis* 
tic approach. Researchers in language arts have much to do* Tests 
in various areas of the language arts, particularly in listening* 
speaking, and language development* may not be accurate enough 
to reveal differences in the bestdesigned experimental studies of 
methodology or procedure* We do not even have a clear picture 
of the basic devdopment of some language skills. In language arts 
evaluation and research, some m^or questions emei^: <1) How 
can we measure or assess how weU chUdren Ufe developing their 
speaking, reading, and writing abilities? <2) How can we evalu* 
ate the effectiveness of language arts education pr<^tam$? and 
<3) How can we learn more about how children develop speaking, 
reading, and writing abilities? These questions are intenetated as 
practitioners and researchers work in separate ways to gather 
infonnation about children*s language. The articles in this section 
explore some ways in which adiilts can look at various aspects of 
language teaming in children and they point to some of the issues 
that face all of us who work with young children* 

In the first article* Lilja outlines the essential factors for effec* 
tive assessment of children*s language growth and suggests ways 
of gathering infonnation on individual students* Saville-Trotke 
explores the wide range of techniques, formal and informal, that 
ate needed by teachers if tl*ay are to assess children's under- 
standing of the various aspects of language. She emphasizes 
evaluation as an inti^ral component of interaction in the class- 
room. Kolczynski looks at the question of judging the range of 
children's uses of language and describes two schemes for observe 
ing and categorizing these uses. Sin^eton focuses on the assess- 
ment of reading behaviors; Odland explores response to literature 
as it contributes to language devebpment; and Petty discusses the 
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f^ppniisal of composition abilities. AU three writers stress that 
eval^jation is a continuous, ongoing process and that a variety of 
procedures should be used. 

if we are to find more effective ways of assessing children's 
language growth and development, further research is needed* 
DeSte&no directs attention to the patterned strategies that chil* 
dren employ to discover language systems, and emphasizes the 
importatK^e of such patterns for research* She outlines areas of 
current concern for the practitioner as well as the researcher who 
is interested in the language development of children. 



Measuring the Effectiveness of 
Language Education 



Linnea D. ttija 
Univeisi^ of Missouri 

Evaluation in the language arts should focus on a wide ran^e of 
factors related to children's growth as ettecUve communlcatois. 

Ustenlng to and observing chUdien* with a number of questions 
in mind, can provide the languid arts teacher with much valuable 
intotmation for ptofram planning. 

Each child who enteis the classroom brings along some personally 
adequate method of communication^ Evolved thiou^ tiial and 
error, the system developed until the ohild could obtain satisfac- 
tory responses to expressed demands, to questions asked, and to 
ideas or emotions* But mthin the school environment the child 
comes into a new setting where this communication ^stem may 
or may not be effective* 

Teachers of young children have two concerns: (1) How effec* 
tive is the chUd^s language usage upon entering the class and when 
leaving it? and (2) Has language study improved communication 
capabilities, and if so, how? The following are suggested evaluation 
factors (no priori^ implied) for determiniiig the chUd*s effective* 
nesg in understanding and being understood-^he objective of good 
language teaching* 

1* AwarBnes&. h the chUd aware of language as a method of 
communication, serving definite purposes? 

2. Spontaneous V$e. It is widely accepted that the more secure 
a child feets in language, the greater the spontaneity of uiiage* 
An eager "oh-oh*' accompanying hand-raising demonstrates 
this* 

Using Nonverbal Signals or Body Language. Does the chUd, 
responding to questions* employ signals— pointing^ walking 
toward an object, head movements, hand symbols— rather 
than words to communicate? Evaluating the nonverba* 
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£u:tor inclicates possfble starting points for instruction and, 
subsequently, checks languid devebpm^it and use of the 
appiopriafS^iiti^rGa"signal Considering custom, visualise 
the confusbn (tempcvaiy, one hoQes) when shaking the head 
vertically is intended td'bieaif-^^o*^ and horizcmtaUy implies 
Exp^ence may correct conftjsion but subtler 
signals require more specific approaches and actions. A vrord 
of caution— interpret the signal correctly. A lil»Mtan, reading 
to a small boy, used different voices for the characters. Be* 
fore long the boy displayed signals of boredom (squirming, 
arm-stretching). When the reader dosed the book and simply 
told the story, the youngster listened attentively. While seem- 
ing not to hear the story when it was read, he really just had 
not liked the way it was done. 

4. Baby Talk. Does the child have obvious **cutesy** speech pat- 
terns, either in word choice, word pronunciation, or sentence 
structure? The key obviously is to allow for {a) developmental 
differences^reschoolers are more apt to disfday these lan- 
guage patterns than first graders; (b) excessively long, con- 
tinued use— a second grader should be beyond this stage. 

5. Dialect or Regional Language Usage. In a mobile society, 
dialect or regional usage becomes a more important element 
of language than many people realise. When « chikl uses a 
^'different" word to describe something and does not com- 
municate, what then? An adult might search for alternative 
words or explaimtion, but a child may be unaUe to do so. 
Other dialectical considerations include the form of words 
{knit or knitted as past tense), and pronunciations (cot and 
cau^t sound alike), and, while not strictly under this head- 
ing, slang usage. Excessive reliance upon so^ed current 
idiom, to the point where communication with others is 
inhibited, should be noted with the eventual goal of widening 
the child*s language use. 

6. Use of TVme-, Ptoce*, and Thought-Hotders. How often has 
the child used know** in conversation as a substitute for 
uncertain words or as a subtle asking for help— because you 
do know? What about use of **hm*hm" or **uh*uh" to hold a 
discussion position while contemplating what to say next? 
Admittedly, everyone does these things on occasion, so the 
major consideration is how often and how consistently? 
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7. Word Choice. Does the child obviously possess an ample 
basic vocabulaiy to enable smooth, comprehensive express 
sion? Analyzing the kinds of words being used pennits easy 
evaluation of that language component Consider (a) how 
many empty words are used in daily speech; (b> does the 
student know the name$ of all the objects^ activities^ emo- 
tions^ and so on, encountered every day; (c> is there any 
attaupt to use word variety in everyday speech; (d) are the 
same words monotonously repeated; (e> how often are baby 
talk and unusual words used instead of familiar, easily undex^ 
stood ones; (f> is there evidence of curiosity to know words 
and their meanings; (g) are their questions about or experi- 
ments with words and sounds; (h> is there experimentation 
with word forms or word invention? Mistakes can be an 
alert-a signal that the child is testing the use of language. 
However, when the youngster is unable to discem errors or 
overgeneralizations after a reasonable time^for instance^ an 
older child stilt uses "foots** in place of ''feet**— there is 
reason for concern. 

8. Sentence Patterns. The first, and most important, of two con- 
siderations here is whether the child is atde to orally present 
(a) a total thou^t (statement that conveys meaning)^ and 
(b> in a complete sentence structure where appropriate. It is 
known that in talking, people often do not express them- 
selves in complete sentences— but in most cases th^ could do 
so if required. Similarly, the concern is whether the child can, 
if necessary, express the thought within a sentence structure. 
Otherwise this may mean that children must be placed in 
situations that make such linguistic demands. 

The second consideration is whether the child can use a 
variety of sentence structures, including questions^ exclama- 
tions» and so on, with variations of word order in simple 
sentences. Mature speakers typically use more than a simple 
noun-verb pattern in their speech. Varkty of sentence struc^ 
ture may be an indicator of how secure children feel with 
their language. 

9. Thought Structure. When all is said and done, what is lan- 
guage but communication of thought? If the child seems 
unaUe to structure ideas into clear communication units» 
then there is inevitable breakdown between speaker and lis- 
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tener. For easy detection, have the chQd orally work through 
a shnple problem, noting logical order and language precision. 
Wh^er or not language is needed for thought, language is a 
crucial element in communicating thought. The child should 
exhibit the ability to use literal, inferential, and cr^tive 
levels of thinking. 

Ways of Collecting Information 

Ihe above list of evaluative factors may seem to be too many ideas 
to keep in mind when the children are huddled around, all talking 
at once. But try making a checklist to work through for each child 
on different days. What is the method of evaluation? Merely listen^ 
ing and taking notes: 

1. Listen to a tape recording of a part of the school day. 

2. Have an aide listen for specific language patterns. 

3. Watch for and note enthusiastic and spontaneous verbal re^ 
sponse firom the child. 

4. Discern the kinds of concepts a child wishes to discuss. 

5. Plan discussions with various thoughti>rovoking questions 
serving as a stimulus. <This can be done within any learning 
situatbn— a science lesson^ reading a story aloud, and so on. 
Questbns requiring non£Gictual answers are, of course, the 
most effective for encouraging spontaneous, firee language 
usage.) 

6. Listen to or record playground language. <How does the chQd 
talk to peers? Show-and-tell is not always effective for gather- 
ing language informatbn because the situation is more for* 
mal, involving a greater number of children.) 

Take language samples from differing groups: one-to-one, small, 
and large, with both familiar and unacquainted people. Various 
settings and responses are vital to an effective evaluation. 

Well-rounded, well-planned, well-organized langi^gie programs 
will encourage children who are secure in their use of language, 
una&aid of telling what they know to a group, and aware of the 
basic power and persuasiveness of the words they use. Assessment 
of a wide range of factors in children's growth as communicators 
can give the feedback educators need to plan and improve such 
programs. 
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Discovering What Children 
Know about Language 



Muriel SavUle-Troike 
Georgetown University 

Discovering wtiat diildren know about language^ especially how 
well tliey understand tlie language forms used by teachers and in 
books^ is an essential prerequisite to plamiing learning experienc«s 
for them. 

Teachers need a variety of techniques^ formal and informal^ if 
they are to assess children's understanding of the various aispect$ 
of langua^e^ including meaning* phonology* grammar^ the speak* 
er's intent^ and appropriate social use. 

Testing what diitdren know about language can be accomplished 
as an integral component of the ongoii^ interaction in the class'^ ^ 
room rather than an isolated^ unrealistic actJvi^. 

The language competence of chQdien is generally evaluated in 
terms of their ability to perform HnguisticaUythat is, by judging 
how fluently they speak, and eventually how well they read and 
write. Because language is the primary medium through which all 
education takes place, and because the development of productive 
language skills depends on prior receptive competence, it is even 
more important for teachers to know how well children under- 
stand the language of instruction. We can assume ttiat children 
who do speak fluently* who do team to read and write well, and 
who do master the content areas of instruction are also competent 
in the skills and processes involved in understanding language; but 
often children must fail in our educational ^stem before we dis- 
cover that their language knowledge did not meet the demands of 
learning in the school situation. Discovering iis4iat children know 
about language* particularly how well they understand and inter* 
pret the language forms addressed to them by teachers and books, 
is essential if teachers are to provide appropriate and adequate 
opportunities to learn. 

Some existing forms of evaluation provide information on chil* 
dren*s receptive competence in language, or can be adapted to 
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do so» but teachers need a variety of testing procedures to check 
on the complex skills and processes involved in understanding 
English* 

Meaning 

The most obvious and easily tested area of language is vocabu- 
lary* Evaluation procedures commonly involve asking children to 
identify a picture or object that is named. Not so ea^ to test, 
however, are words that refer to abstract concepts or relationships* 
Understanding of words that express actions and spatial or tem- 
poral relations can be checked while playing games that require 
following directions (for instance, **Skip to the table after you 
stand on a chair** or '*Put the block under the desk and then take 
the book from Mary**)* Perception of humor is also a good Indi- 
cator of the understanding of meaning. Some nonsense directives 
may be included* such as *'Walk on the ceiling** or **Tiptoe noisily ,** 
where lau^ter will be the appropriate response* Children may 
also be asked to identify what's funny in a series such as ^*The 
dog barked, the cat meowed* the horse quacked** or in sentences 
such as **He painted a picture with his scissors/* At a more ad- 
vanced level, identifying what*s funny about sentences such as 
'*The boy was very bad, but the^teacher scolded him** is a good 
test for ability to tmderstand the conjunctions which indicate 
logical relationships between parts of a sentence* 

Phonology and Grammar 

Understanding the meaning of words when they occur in context 
necessarily requires understanding phonology and grammar as well 
as vocabulary* By the time they are five or six years old, children 
seldom have difficulty in perceiving the sounds of the langua^ 
they have heard spoken around them* Even children who cannot 
yet produce all of the sounds accurately <saying "wabbit** for 
rabbity perhaps, or *'tink** for think) can generally hear the differ- 
ences between w and r or f and th when they are pronounced by 
others. When children have grown up with a language other Uian 
En^h, or with a variety of English which is different from the 
teacher*s, some misunderstanding of sounds may result. 

Generally, however, except when words are used unnaturally 
out of context, sounds are not a source of confusion for children 
who have adequate knowledge of vocabulary and grammar, De- 
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pending on the native langui^e or regional variety, potential 
homophones include such pairs as cof and cotijht, witch and 
whicK ^are and chair^ or day and they^ but using such words 
in context will automatically make their meaning clear* Testing 
for perception of such sound distinctions is probably important 
only to identify possible causes of spelling errors, and thus it is 
of minimal relevance for teachers of young children* They do not 
in themsdves seon to interfere with learning to read* 

It is relevant, however, to test children who do not pronounce 
plural or past tense endings (saying **dog** for dcg$ and **talk" for 
tiJttked) for their understanding of the grammatical concepts of 
nurnb^ and tense* Not [enouncing the final sounds does not 
indicate that the grammatical concepts are missing* The omisMon 
of s or ^ is quite common in some varieties of spoken EngU^ 
and does not cause problems in communication; however, chil- 
dren are expected to understand such grammatical forms by the 
time they come to school and to perceive the final infledion 
when it is pronounced by others or occurs at Uie end of words 
in writing* 

Receptive knowledge about number, tense, and other points of 
grammar can be tested by asking children to identify which of a 
pair of spoken sentences correctly describes a picture or situation: 
"John is walldng" or "John walked"; "Mary is cold" or ^Ttfary has 
a cold"; "It is raining" or "It has rained"; "We have a hamster** or 
"We have hamsters"; "John is taller than Bill" or '13iU is taller 
than John." Children may also be a^ed to identify which picture 
or object(s) a single sentence is describing: "The cats are playing" 
(a second picture mi^t be of a single cat playing); "The dog is 
going to eat" (a second pictiire mi^t show a dog eating; a third 
picture, a dog leaving an empty dish); "The girl is bigger ttian the 
boy** (a second picture mi^t be of a boy who is bigger than a girl)* 

Understanding of direct and indirect objects can be tested by 
placing objects (including perhaps toy animals or dolls) on a table 
and asking children to follow directions such as: "Give a horse 
to the dott"; "Give a dott to the horse*'; "Give the dott a horse." 
Children have not yet learned all of the basic grammatical struc- 
tures of EngUsfa by the time they come to school* For example, 
Uie third sentence ("Give the dott a hoise**) Is normally not under- 
stood until a later age* The same is true of understanding passive 
sentences* In such cases it is important for teachers to be aware of 
what children cannot developmentaUy be expected to know about 
grammar so they will not attempt to teach language form at an 
inappropriate level. 
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Intent 

It is important to assess understanding of the speaker's intent 
(pragmatic competence). To function in a classroom, children 
must understand that the apparent declarative sentence **It*s too 
noisy in here** is not merely a statement of fact> but ^ request to 
be quiet, and that *'It*s too noisy out in the hall** is probably a 
request for someone near the door to shut it^ Children*s under- 
standing of the intent of common classroom experiences can be 
tested by a multiple choice technique: for example, *'I| I say 
^Johnny, would you like to sit down now,' am I asking Johnny If 
he wants to sit down or am I telling him to sit down?** Children's 
understanding may also be tested by asking them to paraphrase 
or provide a tian^ation: ''When I say Mohnny, would you like to 
sit down now,* what do I mean?** When "Johnny** answers **no** 
to such a command when it is used in school, it is important for 
the teacher to be able to distinguish between impudence and in- 
adequate knowledge of the pragmatic meaning of linguistic forms* 

Social Use 

A final aspect of language to be tested is the knowledge of appro- 
priate structures or rules for the use of language in various social 
conteicts <sociolinguistic competence). Examples of misunder- 
standing can be informally observed: the little girl who has just 
learned to raise her hand when she wants to talk, raises her hand 
to join a conversation with peers on the playground; cr a child 
calls the teacher or principal (a family friend) by their first name* 
A systematic evaluation of this dimension of understanding is 
desirable > 

Both the testing and teaching of socially appropriate language 
use cm be accomplished by constructing role playing situations, 
with children taking different roles (parent, child, teacher, nurse, 
baby) in different suggested settings (inside the classroom, on the 
playground, at the dinner table). In such hypothetical situations, 
a purpose for the commimication ^ould also be specified, such 
as comforting someone who is hurt, requesting a toy or second 
cookie, or apologizing or making an excuse for breaking some* 
thing. Teachers may also participate in different roles and make 
calculated mistakes in sociolinguistic behavior, asking children to 
identify what the teacher did wrong. Chiklren should never be 
asked to correct one another unless it is dear that the mistakes 
are intentional. 



Ways of L^oldgygjit 
Language Use 



Ricbard G. Kolczynsid 
Ball State University 

Almost aU s{keech sets aie meant to communicate or serve a social 
Atnction. 

Children tntot leam to use lanpJtse for a wide range of social 
Atnctions. 

ObseivinK and categonzinK children*s language can help adults 
understand the conununicative process and provide situations 
which help childten expand their use of latigu^. 

Language is a system by which spe^ers interact with each other 
in order to communicate. Most of our speech acts have a social 
purpose, to which we a$ adults must become sensitive. For com- 
munication to be meaningtUl and shared* we not only need to be 
aware of the actual words and expresdons {linguistic form) of a 
spoken message, but also the social function of what is said. 

It is important to realize thai the message may have more than 
one purpose or function. For exantple» "Children at Bay** is a fa- 
miliar ^iffi found near schools and playgrounds. The sign, althou^ 
written instead of spoken* not only serves as an announcement or 
statement^ but as a warning to drivers of moving vehicles. In oral 
language, "good morning** may be a gieeting> an invitation to dis- 
cuss the weather, or a cue to begin a conversation about abnost 
anything^ Sometimes we ask a question, such as *'What did the 
midget say to the giraffe?", but we actually do not expect our 
listener to answer the question. As in most jokes, "I don't know** 
serves as a signal for the speaker's *'punch-Iine," rather than as an 
admission of ignorance. The form of vt^at is said, therefore, does 
not always match its function. Adults should f^iliarize them- 
selves with the variety of meanings that children are able to 
express throu^ the use of language (Tough, 1976, p. 76). 

A number of checklists and systems have been developed to 
assist teachers in observing, recording, and appraising language 
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behavior in classrooms* Simon and Boyer (1967, 1970) have 
compiled an anthology of ninety-two different systems. Some 
of these systems help us observe the proportion of teacher^versus* 
student talking in the chissroom. Others aim at describing the way 
in which children use language for social purposes. Research on 
language use has produced several systems for classifying the 
functions of language. Two of them— by Halliday (1975) and 
Tough (1976)— are discussed below and they provide a useful 
ouUine to help parents and teachers look at chikiren*s use of 
language. 

HaUiday*s Scheme 

Observing how children use language can provide insights into 
the communicative nature of language: conveying a message and 
fulfilling a purpose. Halliday*s studies of children's language led 
him to conclude that language devebpment is a process of acquir* 
ing ^'menning potential." As children experience language and its 
many uses» they gradually ''learn how to mean." Halliday is con* 
cemed with how children communicate meaning to others; inten* 
tion and use are most important in understanding how language 
conveys meaning. He argues that the "child's awareness of Ian* 
guage cannot be isolated from [the child's] awareness of language 
function"; any attempt to analyze the langtiage used in communis 
cation must include consideration of form and fiinction. That is» 
the actual words used in speech must be related to the speaker's 
purposes and to the context in which talking takes place. 

Halliday's system for classifying language includes seven cate- 
gories of language funciion» which define language according t6 its 
uses and the intentions of the chUd. 

1. Instrumental. Used to get something the child wants* to satis* 
fy needs or desires* to get things done. Examples: want," 
"I need." 

2. Regulatory. Used to control the behavior of others; directed 
toward a particular individual. Examples: '*Do this," **Bring 
me." 

3. Interactional. Used to establish and define social relationships* 
Examples: ''Hello," ''Pleased to see you." 

4. Personal. Used to express one's individuality and personality; 
to express feelings. Examples: ''Here I come," "I don*t like 

it." 
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5. Heuiistic. Used to explore the environment, to acqutie knowl- 
edge wd understanding. Examples: **What is it called?** **1 
wonder why?** 

6. Imaginative^ Used to cieate an environment of one*s own, to 
express fantasy, in poetry and ima^native writing. Examples: 

^ ''Let*$ pretend,** writing or telling ''tall tales.** 

7. Informative. Used to communicate information to someone 
ivho doe$ not already possess that information. Examples: 
*i Ve got something to tell you,** *i Ve got to report.** 

Most of our ^eiyday language probably can be categorized as 
instrumental or interactional. The language found in school serves 
a heuristic or **find out** function when emphasis is placed on 
''knowing** through language. At home and in their neighbor- 
hoods, chQdien ask questions about their wodd^e heuristic 
functkm of language. Going to school introduces childien to the 
more formal aspects of questioiling and searching for answers 
while continuing to foster natural exploratoty behavior. 

Much of ivhat takes place in schools requires informative uses of 
language. It is through this function that information is communi- 
cated to someone who does not already possess it Students need 
chances to practice this functkin through helping and ^^telling** 
each other. A student*s ability to import or share knowledge is 
often the basis for educational evaluation. HaUiday insists, how- 
ler, that exp^ences with the ftill range of language functions are 
necessary for developing language as a means of communication. 

Tough's System 

A very practical and manageable classification system for the uses 
of language was developed by Joan Tough (1976), specifically for 
teachers who want to appraise children*s me of language during 
cla^room activities. Tou^*s classification scheme includes seven 
uses of language, with corresponding strategies that serve each 
category and reveal the child*s reason for talking. 

Tough states that **In making an appraisal of the child*s use of 
language, it is the content of the child*s talk, the kind of informa- 
tion with which [the child] deals, and the manner in which [the 
chiki] deals with it, that is important** <p. 86). Toughlfecommends 
the use of tape recorders to collect examples of children's talk, 
from which transcriptions of part or all of the sample may be 
made. Using pictures and picture books to stimulate discussion 
allows the teacher to develop skill in conversing with children, 
recording their conversation, questioning them in order to extend 
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Clissi&ed Uses of Latituice 


(Adapted from Joan Tougli> Listing to Chitdren Tilking^ 


pp. 78-80.) 
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their obsemtions and to leveal their capabilities, and appiaising 
their use of language* 

Note^taking and record^keeping of what each child does with 
language provide the basis for planning classroom activities that 
pcomote skills-of communication^ Tou^ explains that parents and 
teachers need to provide a wide varied of experiences during 
which children use language for diffeient purposes* By keeping 
careful notes on chiklien*s use of language, teachers will have a 
continuous record of '^evidence of what the child can do with 
language at particular points and in particular situations" <Tou^, 
p. 109)* Such records will guide teachets in promoting appropriate 
and effective uses of language during cUusroom activities. Too 
often the nati^ral, wsrm, and personal talk found in conversations 
at home is ignored in task-oriented classrooms where emphasis is 
placed on what Halllday would call informative uses of language. 
As Fir^n^ <1975, p. 326) suggests, teachers need to ^'examine 
their own behavior and become aware of how they interact with 
others. They need opportunities to Usten to themselves and to 
children talking and to look at the meanings and intentions behind 
the way they use language.** 

Implications 

While the above classification ^tems may prove useful in organiz- 
ing our thou^ts about how language is used, we must realize that 
they are only categorizations. They will not always fit the real 
world <Qiper and Davies* 1977, p. 173). Also, the functions of 
language are not discrete. Ai^ single speech act can serve many 
functions at the same time. What is important for adults to under- 
stand is that there are many ways to communicate, causing varjring 
degrees of difficult in arriving at shared understanding. We must 
bfi aware of the principles of yAidA we say, how we say it, and what 
we mean as they come together in a social context The ultimate 
goal of language education, whether at home or at schuol» should 
be to open the way for greater and more ^ective use of language 
that is appropriate to given social situations. 
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Evaluating Some Early 
Reading Behaviors 



CMton M. Singleton 
Educational Consultant 

Dtffeient eimtmsUnces sunound the acts of teaming to speak 
and leamina to lead; motivation is the key. 

Measttiement of a child's attitude toward leading b essential in 
helping childten learn to nad. 

A steady and continuous evaluation plan, foeustng on vaiioi^ as^ 
pects of the nading process^ is a vital pert of teaching Chilian to 
lead. 

Children should leam to read as easily as they learn to speak. Both 
tasks require similar intellectual capacify and concentrated effort 
Yet every normal child teams to speak eaaly, but not every child 
leams to read easily. Why should this be so? What are th^ differ^ 
ences between learning to speak and learning to read? What role 
can evaluation play in helping young children learn to read ami 
speak with equal ease? 

There are many differences in the circumstances under which 
children leam to speak and t«am to read: 

Young children leam to speak in an environment in which 
everyone speaks. Not ev^yone in the environment reads. 
A child leams to speak in a homeKrentered environment 
which is part of the cbild\s life every waJdng moment. The 
schod environment surrour^ds the chiki only part of some 
days. 

Learning to speak means moving at one's own pace and at 
times one's own choosing^ Learning to read means a4)usting 
to someone else's pace and choice of time. 

Young children get a great deal of pleasure ftom their at^ 
tempts to team to speak. In the b^gmning, every word is 
gieeted with praise, lliey soon leam ^t speech is the major 
avenue for satis^ring needs and wants. Learning to read, on 
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the other hand* usually offers little in the iivay of immediate 
satisfaction* 

Consktering the major difference in circumstances, it is ap* 
parent that motivation to leam to speak is overwhelming^ wd 
motivation to learn to read may be almost nonexistent in many 
children*s situations. 

Children come to school firom many different home environ- 
ments and a variety of socioeconomic levels, and they are the issue 
of parents from varying educational strata. In some homes there 
are many, often used, riding materials; in others there are none. 
For some chilclrent being to is an everyday and very pleasur- 
able experience. For other childien* the television set is the only 
channel to things outside the immediate here and now. The child 
who is read to undwtands the ^pleasure that books can bring. 
The child who is never read to may well consider books as un- 
necessary or irrelevant. Certainly there is a difference in attitude 
toward reading on the part of chUdren ftom such widely differing 
backgrounds. 

The measurement of a child*s attitude toward reading is a prime 
essential in helping children learn to read. Yet, despite the plethora 
of tests available to check a child*s progress in reading, there are 
few instruments desi;pied to determine a child*s interest in reading. 
Luckily, the wise teacher and the interested parent can easily 
determine a child*s attitude toward reading for themselves. Atti* 
tude is so important that these questions should be asked, and 
answered affirmatively, before formal reading instruction is b^n: 

Does the child enjoy the stories in books? Like having them 
read aloud? 

Does the child want to handle the books which have been 
read? Want to hold them and look at the lectures? 

Does the child want favorite stories read again? Attempt to 
<<read" them by reciting the story while turning the pages? 

Does the child listen attentively while being read to? Some* 
times iisten witti closed eyes as though imagining the story? 
Has the child ever dravm a picture to iUustiate a story? 

Does the child understand what you are doing when you look 
in ft book for answer to a question that has been asked? 
Has ttie child ever suggested that you 'Mook it up in a book*"? 

Does the child understand what you are doing when you fol* 
low a recipe in a book? Or follow any directions for doing 
something? 
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An mtimr of *^es" to some or most of the above questions is 
in indication of a healthy attitude towaxd teadtng. Children thus 
moti>rated ate generally enthusiastic about reading, and that enthu- 
siasm should continue* 

Early attitudes are not a guarantee, however* In learning to 
lead* motf^ation i^ys such an important part in the day*to*day 
pcogms that the child*s attitude toward reading should t>e con* 
stantly and carefully wiitched* The above questions should be 
legulatfy considered, and any waning of interest evidenced by a 
chaiq^ in answers should be noted as a warning sign* 

Children learn at their own pace and in t^ieir own time* Too 
nind a pace or too much pressure at the wrong time can ea«ly 
cause interest to slacken and the child*s attitude toward reading 
to change* The pace at whidi a child learns to read should be con* 
stantly checked by ongoing evaluation* There axe several aspects 
of reading behavior which can easily be checked by observing 
children and asking them questions. 

Among other things, learning to read means learning the code 
by which written English represents spoken English. Since the 
chUd learning to read already knows and understands spoken 
English, he or she must learn to link that spoken En^ish with its 
written form* To do this the child must learn the letters of the 
a^habet^ the sounds used in spoken English, and the relationships 
between the two* A young reader must leaxn to hear the separate 
sounds in spoken Bn^ish in order to be able to recognixe that the 
words t>att, frat, and belt start with the same sound, as do the 
words catf Mcfe, and ChrUtmas, In the first exan^le, the chUd 
learns that the sound heard Hrst in the word ball is indicated by 
the letter 6, and in the second example the sound heard first is 
indicated by the letter c, or fe, or cA. Hearing these separate 
sounds in words is called auditory discrimination* Lack of audi* 
tory discrimination is a common cause for lack of growth in 
reading. An informal diagnostk inventory must be an ongoing 
part of the teaching plan to make certain that the leamer*s growth 
is steady and sustained* 

Evaluation must not be considered as a once^*month or once-a- 
year part of learning to read* Many specific reading behaviors are 
subject to inventory* A steady and continuing evaluation plan 
covering specific reading skills and behaviors is essential to make 
certain that each child is learning what the teacher is attempting 
to teach* The mechanics of reading skills^ letter names, auditory 
discnmination, the functions of punctuation, structural clues, and 
so on, axe weU known and subject to specific diagnosis by easily 
developed teacher questions* 
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lieaming to read meatis leanung to derive meaning directly firom 
the printed word. Certain words in English occur with such hi^ 
ftequency that there are about one hundred that account for 
about one4ialf of all words used in written En^ish. Those words 
are the prepositions, conjunctions* articles, verb auxiliaries, and 
some adverbs that control the interxelationshlps of the meaning* 
filled words in sentences. Another common problem of children 
who have difficult in learning to read is caused by skipinng over 
or miscalling these little words. Such problems can han<^cap chil* 
dren in trying to find meaning in the whole sentence. Determining 
the ch)ld*s rate of growth in his mastery of the little words is 
subject to one hundred percent inventory evaluation. It is not at 
all difficult to arrange for and maintain a record of pupil masteries 
over this short list of words. 

Evaluation does play an important part in the process of guiding 
children to growth in reading. A continuing measure of the child's 
attitude toward reading and a contmuing measure of each pupil's 
mastery of the basic skills of reading can be used to ensure that 
learning progresses steadily and at the child's own pace. These 
measures die not formal one$» and th^ need not take place all 
at once; they die simple question^and-answer checklists tiiat any 
teacher can develop aikl use regularly. 



Observing Response to literature: 
A Contributor to Language 
Development 



Norine Odland 
Univeisity of Minnesota 



ChUditn tespond to the meanliift ltn<u«|et and Ulustntions they 
find In caitfUlly selected chitd^n*s llteittute. Throu^ those 
lespoiues they develop gietter twueness of tancuafe. 

By ctief ulty observing and f ostetinK chUdten*s responses* a sensi* 
Uve adult can as»e$s the quality of their experience and provide 
farther oppoitunitics for response. 

Response to Hteratuze is a natund contributor to a child's language 
developnient. Listening to a story or poem provides the stimulus 
for a child to respond in a variety of vtays. Response may be 
expressed in dramatic play* for example* by pretending to be 
Goldilocks after hearing "llie Three Bears/* or in art, as when 
children dnw charactm or scenes that have impressed them. 
There axe various potential response modes» but the most firequent 
re^nses axe those which auploy language; and tar more oral than 
written responses come from young children. 

Response to Hteratuie as a stimulus to language development in 
young children can be examined hi both informal and formal 
situations. The informal responses are more bequent in the ex* 
perience of young children; they also are more difficult to define 
and describe because of the very nature of informality. 

In the home environment! when a story is told or read to a 
child, talking is likely to occur before leadmg as weU as during 
the story and after it has been read. Sometimes the response may 
be simply, ^'read it again**— a positive reaction. The response may 
be delayed, as it was when a child, aged four, waited impatiently 
in the grocery check*out line and watched rain clouds coming 
closer In an titgentt clear voice she stunned the employees and 
other shoppers with *'We*re going to have some weather It*s 
a^omin*. She*s gonna blow** (bom Time of Wonder Robert 
McCloskey, Viking, 1957, p. SZ). 
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Vocabulaiy is expanded through listening tonitetature and 
children's responses reveal the power of vivid words. The book 
Bruno Munari's ABC <Bruno Munari, Collins-World, 1960) gives 
children a chance to try out new words, especially when they 
have been encouraged to read along once or twice through the 
book. The ^^vertical violet violin" in Munart's book appeals to 
children because of its rhythm, color, and unusualness* Children 
repeat such phrases and expand the meaning of the language. 

In informal settings, at home or at school, it is important to 
present Ittetature in a way that encourages children to talk about 
what they have read or heard. There is need for maintaining a 
balance between the quiet time for listening or reading and time 
for talking as a part of enjoying literature. No prescription is 
effective in constructing such a balance^ but a sensitive adult can 
determine when the balance exists. 

In more forn^al or structured situations, language devebpment 
is reasonably one of the goals of presenting literature for response* 
A major gc^ is enjoyment of literature, and part of that enjoy- 
ment is related to ap{»:eciatton of the language of literature. 
Effective teaching requires that each child feels confident in being 
able to respond without relying on the responses of others. Simul- 
taneously, each child respects the responses of other children. 
As these goals are achieved, there is concurrent development in 
powers of language, oral and written. 

Volume and quantity of i^sponse cannot be the sole measure 
of success. Quality and appropriateness of response are equally 
significant in children's responses. After a group of children heard 
McDermott's The Stonecutter (Gerald McDermott, Viking, 1973) 
there was complete silence for more than sixty seconds. A quiet 
hut deliberate voice spoke up, ^'Ptetty soon he wiU be whittled 
down to a littie bit of nothing/' After that, responses came from 
several children, each listening to the other and each developing 
ideas about the meaning of the story. Thus, language was used 
effectively for expressing ideas, not merely for answering ques- 
tions asked by the teacher. 

The adult who seeks to encourage children's language develops 
ment through response to literature wilt consider both the selec- 
tion of materials to be us^ and the manner in which the literature 
is presented to young children. If there is to be active, genuine 
response, children's interests must be considered in choosing 
stories and poems and there is much within the realm of literature 
that will appeal to them. After satisfying the criterion of interest^ 
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choices can include selections that are also examples of the best 
literary and artistic quality. Children need models that ^ worthy 
of imitation. Although formal study of literature may be inappro- 
priate for young children* exposure to rhythmic flow of language* 
vivid* concise vocabulary* and writing that is rich in metaphoric 
language builds tuickground for the young child* who later will 
use literary devices such as metaphor with appreciation and 
understanding. 

Reading aloud is a good way to discover whether a piece of 
literature meets the need for excellence in language* llie adult 
who selects stories and poems for children*s appreciation* and 
especially for response to language* will find oral teading a helpful 
technique in assessment* Further* skill and artistry in oral reading 
are prerequisites for the person who presents literature to children* 
Fine language can be demolished by clumsy* flat* oral renditions* 

In responding to literature* young children often respond to the 
illustrations also* The richness of artistic expression in children's 
literature today encourages such response to visual arts. Talking 
about a picture may center on clues that are revealed in the draw- 
ings* clues to sohre a puzzle or to tell what the book is about* 
Expressing reactions to illustrations that enhance and extend a 
story results in development of artistic appreciation. 

Many so-called wordless books* with little or no text* offer 
opportunities for eliciting responses* both written and oral* as 
chUdren tell the story that the pictures represent to them* A 
child's version of a text tot a wordless book can be recorded on 
tape* and comparisons of versions tokl by several children provide 
further genuine reason for discussion based on listening to the 
versions of the story. 

The potential for language development toough response to 
literature can be realized vnih wise use of the approaches to litera* 
ture selected by an adult. Assuming that selection has been done 
with care* the teacher proceeds with methods that encourage 
response* Prescriptive methods for presenting literature to children 
are self-defeating. Generally* the teacher will find little use for 
*'right answer" or "yes and no** questions. Minimizing the value 
of teacher talk and maximizing the value of student talk will go 
further to ensure that each child has an opportunity to use and 
expand the power of language* 

Little research has been conducted on the subject of young 
children's response to literature. Even less research has focused 
directly on the relationship between re^nse to literature and 
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language development. Some evidence indicates that reading to 
children has a positive influence on their abili^ to read and to 
use oral language. Current developments in research are examining 
the effects of literature on children's language. 

literature offers to cfaildien examples of fine \m of language* 
Even if exposed to only a small portion of the body of literature 
that appeals to childr»i* tiie young child can be saturated with 
language from the past and present. Whether exposure is throu^ 
listening or throu^ reading silently* the possibilities for language 
development are fully realized when the child has used language 
to express reactions to nvhat has been heard or read. Response 
to literature is one way, an important way, for yoimg children to 
develop their language power* 
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Asfsessing Children's 
Understanding of Composition 



' Walter F^t^ 
SUNY at Buffalo 

The foundations dt composition tie established even befote 
chUditn learn to mite for themselves. Thiou^ questioning and 
otiier informal techniques, teachers can evaluate the extent to 
nvhkh yotmK childien aie aware of the ftrndamentiOs of good 
compodti<H). 

Evaluation should be an integnd part of the whole teachings 
learning process, thus enabling the teacher to detennEne what the 
child knows about composition and what sUU needs to be learned, 

ChUdcen should begin to team about the composition pfocess in 
their first school experiences, in kindeigarten or possibly in the 
nursery school. This early learning is subject to evaluation by 
teacher and parrats alike, and leads to an understanding of the 
fundamentals of composition in relation to children. 

The teacher who tells stories to young chUdren is teaching 
composition, whether it is consciously intended or not. ChUdren 
catch on rather quickly to the fact that a good story has an 
interesting beginning, is orderly in development^ and has a point 
or climax. Of course, many children develop such awareness 
through home experiences. They know the order of events in 
many stories; they know what tiie climax is; tiiey even know if 
words are changed. When the teacher tells about a personal expert* 
enoe, the children again catch on to the importance of sequence 
and to dari^ in what is said. They soon learn that telling some* 
thing effective^ requires consideration of the audienceHheir 
interests and experiences-as reflected in the attention shown to 
the one doing the telling. 

White children soon develop a sense of all of these elements, 
composition teaching really begins as a teacher informally calls 
attention to the various composition factors. A teacher hiterested 
in evaluating children's understandhig of these fundamentals of 
good composition can ea^y determine the extent to which the 
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childrea have learned. Certainly this evaluation is not foimal, 
not a testing as we usually think of it-and it should not distract 
firom the major pxupose of the storjrtetling or other communica* 
tive act. However, questions such as '*What happened next in the 
story?" lead smooth!^ to ''Why did the author tell that n^?**; 
and ''What was it that I said we did on returning from our trip?** 
may be followed by "Why did I tell that last?'* Even '"Was there 
any part of the story that you didn't understand?" need not be 
separated from ''How could that have been told so that you would 
understand it easily?** 

A bit later the teacher can record children's experiences as they 
tell about Uiem, individual^ or in a group activity. Again, in the 
process of recc»rding, the teacher may present a number of the 
basics of composition to the childrenHiaving them state a good 
beginning sentence, guiding their ordering of sentences, and 
helping them achieve clarity in these sentences and appeal and 
accuracy in the words and phrases they use. The importance of 
the audience who may read what is being composed can receive 
attention. When appropriate, teachers and students may even talk 
about such things as margins, capitalization, and punctuation. 

The presenting or teaching may be done by calling children's 
attention to the principles, but it can best be done throu^ an 
evaluative process— tliat is, by asking the chiklren questions similar 
to those suggested above. The object of such questioning is to 
elidt responses that show the extent of understanding that has 
been achieved. The process puts learning and evaluation in con* 
cert, exercising a basic teaching principle; Evaluation should 
always be done to determine what has been learned and what still 
needs to be learned. 

When chikiren develop the ability to write stories and other 
compositions themselves* the learning about composition con* 
tinues— and for most children becomes more meaningful. A 
teacher's empathy with the children, combined with the children's 
desire to do well in the new activity, facilitates learning. If earl^ 
awareness of composition has been fostered a teactier's task is 
greatiy reduced. Iliat is particularly true if preliminary activities 
have included rereading what has been written to be sure the 
message is clear. If the foundation is less than expected or desired, 
the same approach as recommended for younger children should 
be used. Also, such activities as arranging pictures in the order 
of a story; putting objects into classifications according to size, 
color, and so on; displaying and telling about an object to class* 
mates; telling about one thing that happened or that they saw; 
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and Idling how to do something^^ play a game, for instances-are 
useful in building a foundation for the composition process. 
However, the most effective activities ate those tiiat involve words 
and sentences, activities that have a communication-by^language 
purpose. 

It is well to keep in mind that composition is a reflection of 
thinking. Althou^ children may have problems with the motor 
aspects of writing-and skills such as spelling— or are shy, over* 
active, or have some other difHculty in oral composition, the 
evaluation of a child's compositional ability is essentially an 
evaluation of his or her ability to tliink and to represent that 
thinking. The child who can make a comidete and to^e{K>int 
oral statement shows that thinking is taldng place clearly and 
effecttvefy. That kind of thinkitig should also be lefleciied in 
written composition. Contiarily, the child who vcrices or writes 
a garbled statauent may be confUsed or lack experience in such 
forms of communication. Of course, garbling may be the result 
of talking or writing without much knowledge of tiie subjectr-but 
a principle of composition is to be knowledgeable about the 
subject. Teachers obviously can encourage children to talk and 
write about things within their experience that they know about* 
and discourage composition subjects that are beyond the range 
of children*SB knowt^e. This may seem so obvious that it need 
not be written, but the evidence is rather strong that many teach* 
eis assign both written composition topics and oral report subjects 
about which the children have little knowledge (and often no 
interest). 

Clarity in thinking is clearly related to the unique abilities and 
experiences of each chikl, WhOe native ability may be a &ctor, not 
aU h^hly intelligent individuals are composers, a fact that suggests 
that teachers can effectively improve composition by helping 
children extend and clarify their thinkuig. 
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LanpJige devttc^ in i patUm. The systems children are de^ 
vtlopinK^ and the way in which they develop thetn^ also contain 
patterns. 

Rcseaicheis need to search out the pattenis that iie to be teamed 

and the strategies childitn employ to team them. 

* 

As you can teU &om the earlier sections of this book* we now 
know quite a bit about children's language development We 
know, for example, that language develops in a pattern, in stages 
which each child may go thtoi^h at slightly different tunes ftom 
other children* And we have come to recognize the active lole 
each child plays in its development We also know many of the 
details of the developmmt of sound and grammatical systems 
of language. 

So what don*t we know? Or, to put it another way, what else 
can we learn about how a diild develops the enUre language system, 
which includes not only form <such as sound and grammar) but 
also patterns of use? First we still have much to learn about how 
children develop the meaning ^stem of their language. Un^iists 
call this the semantic system. So a nu^r question ibat*s being 
asked by researchers is how do children learn to mean? How do 
they actual^ **make** language convey the meaning th^ want 
it to? M*A*K. Halliday, a British language researcher, has been 
asking this question recently and has turned to a study of how 
language functions for children <see HaUiday, 1975, Fart lit for 
a description of this research). He and other researchers such as 
Joan Tou^ <1973) in Britain and Gay Pinnell <1975) hi the 
United States have found that children do learn to vary the way 
th^ talk depending on the function they have in mind* However, 
we still need to clarify the definitiom^ of the various functions 
and continue to do fesearch on how okler children can become 
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even more elective controUeis of Uiese fimctions. We also need 
to know what home and school environments encourage veiy 
important language &mctions such as lansuagie for Icnowing or for 
inquiiy* and language for self-expressbn. This latter is of special 
interest to patents and teachers^ both of idiom wish to enhance 
children's control over the language. 

Another very exciting research area deals with questions such as 
how children learn to use thdr language ^propriately» to make 
their language fit the context they are in. Somehow they learn to 
carry on a conversation* to engage in classroom talk with teachers* 
to joke, to talk formally, to use slang-^ of the variations that we 
take for granted. How do they learn those myriad rutes we adults 
know so well about matdng our language aH>topriate to the situa* 
tion? We know, for example, how to talk to an ei^iployer, an 
^ployee» a friend, a minister, a colleague, a child, and so on. 
We almost automatically switch our speech to make it appropriate 
to the listener and to fit the context. Children also have to team 
how to do this if they are to be considered native speakers of a 
language in a particular culture. 

Fortunately there are researchers who are asking these questions 
about how children learn these kinds of rules, It*s in its beginning 
stages, but preliminary results seem to show, again, that children 
develop their own sets of rules which may or may not match ours. 
In learning to teU jokes, for example, children's notions of what is 
funny definitely don*t match ours; and what constitutes a joke to 
them is quite diflierent ftom adults* ideas of humor <Bauman, 
1976), 

Most research has emphasized oral language development, espe* 
cially children's production of oral language; howev^, many 
researchers are focusing on research in literacy developmentHliat 
is, how do children learn to read» spell, and write? That question is 
crucial in a socie^ ^ere literacy is important and where £a0ure 
to become literate, so evidently abounds. Thus, many of us have 
turned to studying the process of learning to read, to write, and 
to speW. Some of the most illuminating research £o far has been 
the work of Charles Read <1975) aiid» to some extent^ Carol 
Chomslgr <1976), on children who have tau^t themselves to spetL 
One finds in the literature wonderful messages such as: WUNS A 
UTL BUNE HOPT A CROS MI LON/AND THAT BUNE HOPT/ 
RUYT IN MI HAWS AND I HAVE THE/BUNE SUM MILK, 
l5:2-year-old child {Chomsky, 1976)] or MY WISL IS BROKUN/ 
DOT MAK NOYS/MY DADAAY WRX HER [5-year^)]d chUd 
(Read, in presentation, 1976)] . 
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Read finds that the self*taught spelleis follow patterns. In other 
words^ their spelling is remarkably similar across the entire group 
and usually very readatde. For example, he mentions that the 
children he studied tended to base their spelling for vowels on the 
sound of the letter name, and for consonants on that sound minus 
the vowel sound (**tee" for f)* So we find in their spdltng "fin" 
for /ine, **bot** for boat and "fel" for feei When they run out of 
letter names they often turn to those that contain the sound 
they*re after, so you find "feh** or "fes** for ftsh^ whete they use 
either the s or A in the sA sound. 

Other findings seem to show that children who have tau^t 
themselves to spell have no trouUe making the switch to tradi- 
tional spelling. They seem to understand that the writing system 
is made up of patterns. 

In closing, I would like to stress the discovery of patterns and 
their importance in the research in children*s language develop* 
ment, both oral and written. The systems children are developing 
are patterned, and the way in which they develop them also con* 
tains patterns* It is up to us as researchers to (Uscover both the 
patterns that are to be learned and the patterned strategies chil* 
dren employ to learn them* Then, we hope, we can aid parents 
and teachers in helping them match their emerging sets of patterns 
to those which ultimately will be developed, allowing them to 
become even more effective users of the language* 
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